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The TRUTH about 
BIG-TIME FOOTBALL 



I Big-Time Football Is Big 

Business 



Make no mistake about it. I like football. 

I played it in grade school, then later throughout junior 
and senior high school, and even a bit in the service. And 
though in college my athletic specialty was pole vaulting, 
I was neither then nor since far in spirit from the scrim- 
mage line and the touchdown play. I lived for a few 
semesters in a dormitory for athletes and attended classes 
with football players. During the past six years as a 
teacher of physical education students and athletes, at 
both a small college and a major university, I have 
worked with many high school and college coaches and 
have known well a number of nationally prominent sports 
performers. With the unquenchable zeal of a rabid fan, 
I have studied the history of intercollegiate football and 
its present status as described in the host of magazine 
articles, newspaper stories, and books that reflect con- 
temporary opinion. 

In sum, I have viewed intercollegiate football from 
many angles, and the net result is not that I like the 
game less, but that I am worried about it more. For 
in recent years I have taken, perhaps because I am now 
more likely than formerly to see things through the eyes 
of the professional educator, to measuring the impact of 
intercollegiate football by these yardsticks : 
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1. Does this or that action or practice serve the pur- 
pose of college education, which I define as the develop- 
ment of excellence in body, mind, and spirit? 

2. Does this or that action or practice support the 
premise that athletes should be in college first for an edu- 
cation and second for participation in varsity sports? 
(This does not imply that athletics and education are 
mutually exclusive; merely that academic responsibilities 
should take preference if a decision on priority becomes 
necessary.) 

3. Is this or that policy or practice pertaining to the 
recruitment and subsidization of athletes fair to nonath- 
letes? 

Sadly I have come to the conclusion that in general 
always there are the blessed exceptions football as it is 
presently conducted in American colleges and universities 
serves neither amateurism nor the sports ideal that, in- 
stead, it is big business, deleterious in its effects upon 
both the athlete and the nonathlete and the sponsoring 
institution itself. 

I have tried in this book, therefore, to bring to the 
American public a comprehensive view of the many facets 
of big-time football. I hold no grudges, and I have not 
maliciously singled out any school for its questionable 
practices. I do not know all the answers, nor do I presume 
to. I pose merely as one who loves the game and has 
studied it intimately as one who hopes that somehow 
his book may contribute to the formation of an enlight- 
ened public opinion, through which, in turn, the very real 
values of intercollegiate football may be realized. 

A recent court ruling should jar loose some of the 
complacency you may hold about amateurism and big- 
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time football. Nemeth, a stocky 190-pound guard for 
Denver University, was injured during spring practice 
of 1950. Unable to work at his part-time university job 
because of a dislocated vertebral disc, he filed a disability 
claim with the London Accident and Guarantee Company, 
which carried a blanket insurance policy on all university 
employees. When the company denied his claim, Nemeth 
filed an Industrial Commission claim. During the Indus- 
trial Commission hearing, Nemeth testified that a $50-a- 
month part-time job, free training-table meals, and free 
board depended solely on his ability to make the varsity 
team. The commission ruled that Nemeth should be paid 
$11.87 per week (retroactive to June, 1950) until further 
notice. In its decision, as reported by the United Press, 
the commission said : 

While many students obtained employment by the university, 
the advantage enjoyed by athletes appears to have been that the 
duties imposed upon them were nominal or non-existent. 

The question presented is whether or not, as a football player, 
claimant was an employee of the University of Denver. The ref- 
eree finds from the evidence that when the claimant entered school 
in the fall of 1948, he was informed that retaining his job and meal 
ticket were dependent on whether or not he made the football 
team. Having done so, he was later informed that should a candi- 
date dislodge a veteran from his berth on the varsity squad, his 
job and meal card would go with the victory. . . . Nothing was 
required for the gratuitous meals other than that he retain his sta- 
tus on the squad. 

It is common knowledge that a football player's work is directed 
in the "minutest detail" by the coach (employer) and that he may 
be replaced (discharged) at the discretion of the coach upon the 
conclusion of any play without liability. So may the player "turn 
in his suit" at any time he pleases without liability. 

It, therefore, seems inescapable that the relationship which ex- 
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isted between the University of Denver and the claimant was ap- 
proximately the same as that which has existed between the school 
and player ever since football entered the ranks of big business, 
that of employer and employee. 

On April 20, 1953, the Colorado Supreme Court up- 
held the decision of the <ymrni||ion. 

Football is not onlj^blas|ness; it is a bigjbusiness. Since 
1943, gate receipts have tripled. For the 1951 season 
alone, they amountecfTo ?1 03,000,000 as compared to 
$51,000,000 for professional baseball. Football is not 
only keeping pace with inflation but is out in front run- 
ning interference for it. This, of course, applies to costs 
as well as to receipts. In the two-platoon era, big-time 
teams cost lJe?een $150,000 and $400,000 per season, 
and the money spent on a few "incidental" items, as re- 
ported by Marshal Smith' and Richard Oulahan in an 
article for Life magazine, is quite revealing. For example, 
North Carolina's well-dressed gridders wear a new $18 
pair of the finest yellow kangaroo shoes each season, plus 
a couple of pairs of other practice shoes. The squad ward- 
robe consists of 146 complete uniforms at $132 each. The 
latest type plastic headgear costs nearly as much as a 
whole uniform did back in the 1920's. The Tarheels eat 
at a special training table that costs $23,000 per year 
and travel via chartered plane. At West Point the cost 
of adhesive tape alone runs to $3,000 per season. A free 
item in Ohio State's grid economy is the air used 'to blow 
up $2,100 worth of footballs. In addition to the items 
mentioned in Life magazine, expenses for scouting the 
opposition and for movies run into the thousands. Head 
coaches are getting more money than full professors and, 
in many cases, more than their college presidents. 

Considering the costs, it is not surprising that some 
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schools lose money on football. The results of two sur- 
veys Indicate, in fact, that this is true for the majority of 
small colleges. In 1940, Ernest Wilkins, president of 
Oberlin College, made a study of football costs in twenty- 
two typical independent liberal arts colleges. An inclusive 
questionnaire was sent to the following colleges: Alle- 
gheny, Bates, Beloit, Bowdoin, Carleton, Colby, Denison, 
Hamilton, Hampden-Sydney, Haverford, Hobart, Knox, 
Lawrence, Oberlin, Pomona, St. John's, Susquehanna, 
Swarthmore, Trinity, Washington and Jefferson, Ohio 
Wesleyan, and Wooster. Only two of the twenty-two col- 
leges showed a net profit. It was $1,402 in one case and 
$79 in the other. For the twenty-two colleges the average 
expense for the conduct of football was $8,380, and the 
average loss was $1,743. 

In December of 1951, Nick Lamberto, Des Moines 
Register writer, polled eleven small colleges in Iowa to 
find out their financial gains or losses from football. He 
contacted Grinnell, Iowa Teachers, Central, Wartburg, 
Parsons, Westmar, Iowa Wesleyan, Buena Vista, Simp- 
son, Cornell, and one school that wished anonymity. At 
eight of the eleven colleges, he found that football oper- 
ates at a loss; at two colleges it operates at a profit; and 
one college operates even with the boards. The average 
deficit amounts to about $1,468 per season, yet the college 
presidents of these colleges all agree that football and 
other sports are integral parts of the total college pro- 
gram, and all believe football is worth subsidizing from 
educational funds. 

Not all college presidents in similar circumstances have 
agreed with the lowans, for in the past six years over 
fifty colleges and universities have dropped intercollegiate 
football. The majority have been small colleges that 
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found the combination of decreased enrollment and in- 
creased football costs too great a strain upon their finan- 
cial structures, but there have been others who because 
of size or prowess on the gridiron, or both, definitely 
were big-time football schools. Consider, for example, 
the stories of these six. 

Saint Mary's. For a small private college with high 
academic standards, it was quite an accomplishment to 
have its team play in the Sugar Bowl and be ranked 
nationally as the seventh best team of 1945- The accom- 
plishment, however, demanded a great deal from the 
college. Despite successful teams, St. Mary's found its 
football program was costing the college a pretty penny 
as well as causing questionable academic practices. On 
January 5, 1951, the Board of Trustees issued the fol- 
lowing statement: u The Board of Trustees of St. Mary's 
College of California after a protracted study of the at- 
mosphere surrounding major college athletics has with 
some reluctance reached the decision that intercollegiate 
football and baseball must be discontinued for the dura- 
tion of the national emergency. St. Mary's College will 
continue basketball as the only major intercollegiate 
sport, while the minor and intramural athletic programs 
will be reorganized to satisfy the needs of all the college. 
The action of the Board followed a consideration of a 
prospective depletion in student enrollment consequent 
on selective service and voluntary enlistments in the armed 
forces, the financial loss entailed in maintaining a major 
athletic program, and the growing difficulty of sustaining 
academic standards in the face of an inflated competition, 
particularly in football." 

Nevada. Following World War II, a group of Reno's 
football-minded alumni and fans decided to put the Uni- 
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versity of Nevada into big-time football. A subscription 
drive raised enough cash for a first-class team. The 1948 
squad rewarded their efforts with a national ranking 
among the top twenty and an Ail-American player in 
Stan Heath. 

To stay in big-time football, however, became increas- 
ingly difficult. The financial disadvantage of playing in 
a small home stadium forced Nevada to play most of 
its games on the road. Even with this scheduling, Nevada 
needed heavy financial support from the booster club. 
Before long this support tapered off and Nevada found 
itself operating a football program that was dangerously 
in the red. On July 24, 1951, the University of Nevada's 
Board of Regents voted unanimously to cancel the 1951 
football schedule immediately and to suspend the sport 
for the duration of the national emergency. This decision 
resulted from the financial licking the school had taken, 
and the prospect of going in the hole an estimated $54,500 
for the 1951 season. The regents stated that it would be 
wholly impractical to carry on a football program with- 
out athletic scholarships and that in their opinion it 
would "be physically impossible to meet as tough a sched- 
ule as the 1951 season promised without going further 
into debt." They added that they felt that their action 
kept faith with the members of the legislature and with 
people of the state who had demonstrated general dis- 
satisfaction with the present athletic program. 

Georgetown. In March of 1951, the faculty of 
Georgetown University voted to discontinue intercollegi- 
ate football. This decision resulted from consistent deficits 
and from re-evaluation of the purposes and objectives of 
Georgetown. In his Saturday Evening Post article of Oc- 
tober 13, 1951, the Very Reverend Hunter Guthrie, presi- 
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dent of Georgetown, speaks to the point on the financing 
of big-time football : 

During the ten-year period, from 1930 to 1940, we had taken 
in $1,000,000 from generous spectators eager to see our students 
perform their educational exercises. But in that same period we 
spent $2,000,000 to put the show on the road. It dawned on me 
then that football in that decade had been costing Georgetown 
$100,000 a year. 

During the 1950 season the visible items, such as salaries, travel, 
printing, equipment, cleaning, maintenance, hospital insurance, etc., 
cost Georgetown $147,810.84. Georgetown gave eighty-one ath- 
letic scholarships for the 1950 season. These "scholars" received 
free tuition, free lodging, free board, free books, free laundry, and 
free "incidental" fees, costing Georgetown $140,130. A summary 
of the financial ledger for the 1950 season shows: 

$147,810.84 visible expenses 
140,130.00 athletic scholarships 
+ 44,123.97 gate receipts 
+ 4,050.00 work by athletes 



$-239,766.87 deficit for the 1950 season 

Concludes the Very Reverend Hunter Guthrie: "The 
extravagances of football have forced us to re-examine 
our educational, institutional and social objectives. On no 
count could we see any justification for big-time football. 
We acted accordingly. " 

San Francisco. In December of 1951, the University 
of San Francisco, one of the leading independent teams 
on the West Coast, gave up intercollegiate football. An- 
nouncing this decision, the president of San Francisco, the 
Reverend William J. Dunne, SJ., said: "To maintain 
the efficiency of academic processes is our primary obliga- 
tion. Present world conditions have created an abnormal 
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strain on the resources of private colleges and universi- 
ties. In our own case the recent development of the Grad- 
uate Division, the introduction of new Credentials in the 
Teacher Training Program, the general strengthening of 
faculty personnel and the inauguration of research proj- 
ects have vastly increased the operating costs of the Uni- 
versity over the past few years. To maintain, therefore, 
an extracurricular activity such as football which seems to 
be incompatible to adjustment under present conditions, 
would be financially imprudent. ... It is hoped that 
this decision will prove to be the forerunner of a more 
sound and secure athletic program at the University of 
San Francisco." 

Loyola. In January of 1952, Loyola University of 
Los Angeles announced its decision to discontinue inter- 
collegiate football. The Reverend Lorenzo M. Malone, 
S.J., vice-president of Loyola, said : "For the past three 
years the enrollment has dropped over 500 income as 
a result has declined over $200,000. At the present time 
to carry on at the University we must match every dollar 
we receive from students with more than $1.00 from all 
other sources. ... In view of these realities, Loyola 
leaves the field of intercollegiate football competition for 
the present, but will continue to carry its intercollegiate 
contests in basketball, baseball, tennis and golf." 

Loyola's president, the Reverend Charles S. Casassa, 
S. J., pin-points the situation with the following statement : 
"Briefly, the loss of revenue, both actual and anticipated, 
from our student body would not permit us to divert 
funds from other sources to support athletics. The money 
from these other sources will be needed to continue the 
academic work of the University at its present level. 
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Something had to be sacrificed, either our academic work 
or our football. We sacrificed football." 

New York University. The big Violet teams reached 
their zenith in the late twenties when Coach Chick Mee- 
han's charges were a match for the nation's best. How- 
ever, the price of big-time football, even to the largest 
university in the world, and some of the questionable aca- 
demic practices that are generally associated with secur- 
ing top gridiron talent were of concern to N.Y.U. officials. 
When Mai Stevens took over the reins as head football 
coach, the school officials started a gradual de-emphasis 
program. After World War II, the university started a 
rebuilding program, but had little success. The 1952 team 
won two games, lost five and tied one. On March 9, 1953, 
the University Council voted unanimously to discontinue 
intercollegiate competition in football (only). Chancellor 
Henry T. Heald issued a statement on the decision. In 
part, it reads: "Intercollegiate football today requires a 
large squad of players, a large staff to coach these players 
and administer the many details of the program and a 
substantial amount of money to defray the cost of equip- 
ment, travel, staff, services and playing facilities. It de- 
mands, therefore, large attendance, which is to say large 
gate receipts, to provide necessary financial resources. A 
privately supported university cannot divert a dispropor- 
tionate amount of its resources into football at the ex- 
pense of other educational and athletic programs which 
reach a larger number of students. The university's oper- 
ating deficit for football for the current year is more than 
$100,000." 

Although I strongly believe that big-time football is 
out of bounds, it is not necessary in my judgment to kill 
the patient to get the cure. A properly conducted program 
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of intercollegiate football is a wonderful activity for ev- 
eryone concerned; therefore, I believe that Saint Mary's, 
Nevada, Georgetown, San Francisco, Loyola, and New 
York University should have put their football on an edu- 
cationally sound footing rather than eliminate it. Indeed, 
some institutions of higher learning among them, Car- 
negie Tech and Johns Hopkins have done just that. 

Carnegie Tech. With a student body of approximately 
2,700, Tech produced some of the best football teams in 
the East. Its team beat Notre Dame in 1937, and was 
ranked sixth nationally in 1938. Despite an attendance 
of 200,000 spectators per season, Tech found that big- 
time football was a financially losing proposition. By 
1938, the debt had risen to $148,000. At this point Presi- 
dent Robert Doherty sharply changed the course of 
Tech's football program. His de-emphasis program drew 
much criticism from the students and alumni, and at one 
point indignant student demonstrators hanged a stuffed 
dummy representing Doherty; however, the latter stuck 
by his guns and succeeded in doing what the newspapers 
believed would not be accepted by the alumni and stu- 
dents. 

Today Carnegie Tech is better off because* of Doherty' s 
decision. Tech still has a football team; in fact, its 1950 
team had a 7-1-0 record in small-college competition. The 
intramural program has been greatly expanded, giving 
enjoyable sports participation to all. Today, Tech awards 
a few athletic scholarships on the basis of academic abil- 
ity, need, and athletic promise. Similar scholarships are 
available for promising students in other areas also. 

Johns Hopkins. In 1936, Johns Hopkins decided that 
it had had enough of big-time sports, particularly foot- 
ball, and radically altered its entire sports program. The 
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revision was guided by the principle that as many as pos- 
sible should participate in athletic activities. To this end, 
all admission fees were abolished. Students and outsiders 
could obtain a free book of tickets merely by writing to 
the department of athletics. What have been the conse- 
quences of this "de-emphasized" program ? Today almost 
all of the student body participates in an extensive intra- 
mural program. Its football team rates very well in the 
Mason-Dixon Conference, and its lacrosse team consist- 
ently rates among the best in the nation. The best thing 
about the whole program is that it fosters an atmosphere 
of hard play but not victory above all. For example, once 
when a third-string quarterback's girl friend was in town 
for a game, Coach Howdy Meyers allowed the boy to 
play for almost half the game. His teammates clinched 
the matter when they insisted that he make a three-yard 
touchdown plunge himself! 

Yet, the high costs notwithstanding, the business of 
big-time football can be and is phenomenally successful. 
During the 1950 season Purdue took in $535,627 and 
spent $273,670 for a profit of $261,957 (minus salaries 
and expenses for other sports). In the same year Wis- 
consin took in $547,286 and spent $457,503 for a profit 
of $89,783. During the 1951 season (plus Rose Bowl), 
Illinois took in $609,165 and spent $136,569 for a profit 
of $472,596 (minus salaries and expenses for other 
sports). The majority of big-time schools make a nice 
chunk of cash from their football programs. What hap- 
pens to it? There's no one answer. Some of it may go 
into financing the minor sports program ; some into build- 
ing and equipment maintenance ; some into a general uni- 
versity fund; and some into buying bigger and better foot- 
ballers. 
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Along with the huge profits from big-time football go 
abuses of many sorts. Here control, while theoretically 
resting in a faculty group, is actually in the hands of the 
coaches and influential alumni in most cases. Big-time 
schools, while verbally buying the educational aspects of 
football, operate a professional show with semiprofes- 
sional actors, all under the giant tent of hypocrisy. 

How much do footballers get paid? It ranges from no 
special help, which is supposedly the case at Princeton 
and other Ivy League Schools, to $20,000 that was given 
to one "blue chip" athlete for entering a big-time school. 
A swivel-hipped halfback may draw bids from fifty col- 
leges. At the one of his choosing he can ask for, and in 
most cases receive, all expenses deluxe for four years, 
pocket money, and perhaps some academic leniencies. A 
couple of years ago, an outstanding Midwestern athlete 
received room and board, tuition and fees, free laundry, 
$300 a month for "pocket" money, free transportation 
to and from home games for his family, and $5,000 in 
the bank. Hell never have it so good ! 

Stanley Frank, in the November 17, 1951, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post, tells the story of Ohio State's 
All-American and 1950 Heisman Trophy Winner, Vic 
Janowicz. When he graduated from Elyria, Ohio, High 
School in 1948, he had offers from about sixty colleges. 
Frank quotes Janowicz as saying: "Every school in the 
Big Ten except Minnesota got in touch with me. Notre 
Dame brought me to South Bend and let me sit on the 
varsity bench during a game. I guess you can say every 
major school in the South approached me. I heard from 
a lot of places in Texas, too. Guys from California, Ore- 
gon, and U.S.C. on the West Coast sounded me, out. One 
Southern school said it would put $6,000 m escrow for 
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me and give me a new car if I went there. Another college 
said it would give me three times as much as its best man 
was getting. I didn't ask what it was because I didn't like 
the school, but it would have come to four figures, easy. 
Most of the offers were for b.r.t. [board, room, tuition] , 
$100 per month, transportation to and from home and 
all the new clothes I needed." To get their man did Ohio 
State match or outdo other schools? Janowicz says no. 
He picked O.S.U. because his benefactor, John W. Gal- 
breath, president of the Pittsburgh Pirates and head of 
a prosperous real-estate and construction company, prom- 
ised him a good job with his organization after gradua- 
tion. It is safe to assume that Vic never went hungry dur- 
ing his four years at O.S.U. ! 

One coach's experience with recruiting is told in the 
December 31, 1951, issue of Time magazine. The for- 
mer Kansas State football coach, Ralph Graham, needed 
a good passing quarterback and set out to find one. Says 
Graham : 

To get this passer I sent a coach to the junior college Little Rose 
Bowl game in California. Another went to. Texas and the Juco 
Bowl game there. Still another went up to Iowa. One of my 
coaches found a passer in Texas. He was a real honey. We had 
this prospect flown to the campus. We paid all expenses, fed him 
steaks and introduced him to all the important alumni. 

During the spring practice game, he was about set to attend 
K-State. Then he mentioned owing $800 on his car. The boosters 
agreed to pay that. Then he wanted something extra besides the 
$75 legally allowed by the conference. They agreed to pay him 
$125 extra per month. He needed an apartment. They agreed to 
provide a three-room apartment across from the Nichols Gymna- 
sium at $90 a month, rent paid. 
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We thought we were set. Then this passer disclosed he needed 
summer school to become eligible. 

"The eager boosters," the Time article goes on to 
state, "dazzled by the passer's ability and plainly charmed 
by his ingenuous requests for money, promptly sent him 
to Texas' Tyler Junior College. The boosters paid his 
tuition and fees and, just to make sure that he was com- 
fortable, gave him $125 a month spending money." * 
P.S. The story has a sad ending for K. State. After all 
this, the player was inducted into the Navy. 

These two stories are prime examples of the induce- 
ments that are offered yearly to outstanding prep school 
athletes, a practice in black market recruiting that is truly 
undemocratic and unfair. For example, a family of aver- 
age means has an intelligent boy who desires to attend 
college and major in chemistry. He will have to work 
part-time and scrape to make ends meet while a foot- 
baller lives the life of Riley. Athletes should be awarded 
scholarships on the basis of athletic ability, above-average 
mental ability and character scholarships similar to 
those given to students in music, art, engineering, etc. 
Let's not distort the athlete's sense of values by giving 
him a piece of the sky with a fence around it. 

The following programs for aiding footballers, taken 
from Charles Grutzner's fine report entitled: "The Im- 
pact of Athletics on Education," published in the New 
York Times, March 18 to 23, 1951, are representative 
of the situation then current. 

Oklahoma,. A millionaire alumni group, the Touch- 
down Club, finances 130 outright athletic scholarships 
70 for football, 20 for basketball, 16 for wrestling, 12 

* Courtesy of Time magazine; copyright Time Inc., 1951, 
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for track, and 12 for baseball. Each scholarship covers 
free tuition and fees, room and board, and $15 per month 
for spending money. The recipients are given soft jobs, 
free tutoring, and remedial courses. 

Kentucky, About 100 football and basketball scholar- 
ships, ranging from tuition and fees to full living costs, 
are granted. 

North Carolina. There are 226 annual scholarships 
$63,130. Of these 27 are athletic $27,755 leaving 
$35,375 for academic merit and need and for studies in 
special fields for 7,000 plus students. 

Tulane. The university gives about 125 athletic schol- 
arships. 

Ohio State. No athletic scholarships are awarded, but 
the athletic department and alumni take care of the team. 
The athletic office has lined up 150 jobs which pay up to 
$100 per month for 15 hours or less per week. Some ath- 
letes are State House pages or are on payrolls of the 
Highway Department and other state agencies. O.S.U. 
requires strict adherence to academic standards. 

Alabama, Tennessee, Duke. The degree to which ath- 
letes obtain financial preference over other students va- 
ries at these institutions, but in each case the team mem- 
bers get a good bite of available funds. 

Long Island University. Athletes receive free tuition. 
Alumni funds pay for books. Basketball players receive 
free meals and each has a private room in a special build- 
ing. Squad menlbers get expense-paid preseason training 
trips. About eighteen or twenty athletes receive free treat- 
ment. Forty to fifty nonathletic scholarships are given per 
year, covering two thirds to full tuition. 

Pennsylvania* The state's senators and Philadel- 
phia's mayor nominate more than one half of the school's 
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available scholarships, each carrying a $600 stipend. Al- 
though Pennsylvania offers no athletic scholarships, each 
year the athletic department is permitted to bring to the 
attention of the faculty scholarship committee the ath- 
letic ability of applicants who also meet the academic re- 
quirements. 

Boston University. Tuition-free scholarships are 
given. Athletes hold 100 of the 1,000 which are awarded 
among the 11,200 full-time undergraduates. The scholar- 
ships are awarded by a faculty board for academic merit 
and need. 

Notre Dame. Financial aid is given to 140 athletes 
of whom high scholastic standards are required. Also, 
the university gives aid to 661 nonathletes. 

Maryland. Almost all of its footballers have part-time 
jobs with the athletic department. About one third of the 
boys have full scholarships including board, room, and 
tuition, and another one third to one half have partial 
scholarships. 

Princeton. Each applicant is a Princeton man and has 
the same right to help as any other student. 

Texas University. Favoritism toward athletes is no- 
ticeable at Texas. After taking care of football and other 
varsity players, the university tries to award as many of 
between 400 and 500 nonathletic scholarships as funds 
are available for. However, nonavailability of funds 
leaves many of these scholarships unfilled. 

Southern Methodist. There are 154 straight athletic 
scholarships and 141 academic scholarships awarded. 
Players live and eat together. 

University of Washington. There are no athletic 
scholarships, but a strong alumni club sets aside a sub- 
stantial grant of money for aid to athletes. 
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California, U.C.L.A., U.S.C. None of these institu- 
tions gives any indication of favoring athletes in its 
scholarship awards. Of fifty annual high school scholar- 
ships to U.C.L.A. (worth up to $300 yearly), not more 
than 6 per year have gone to athletes, and these on a non- 
athletic basis. However, the U.C.L.A. athletic depart- 
ment spends $3,000 to $4,000 per year on tutoring of 
athletes. 

These various programs of subsidization represent the 
very minimum assistance offered at big-time schools, (For 
example, alumni handouts and the sale of complimentary 
tickets are two ways of receiving more help than is listed 
publicly.) Since the programs from Grutzner's report 
represent all parts of the country, their offerings indicate 
what other big-time schools must do to stay on the band 
wagon. Many coaches and athletic directors point with 
pride to the fact that they stay within conference regula- 
tions with their athletic scholarships and aid programs, 
yet they are fully aware of the outside help that alumni 
are giving to the players. 

Judge Saul S. Streit, presiding at the college basketball 
bribery trials, has this to say about today's amateurism 
ia collegiate sports: " Commercialism and over-emphasis 
(a determination to win at all costs) in intercollegiate 
football and basketball are rampant throughout the coun- 
try. It has become big business. Large money is involved. 
It has become necessary to maintain a huge financial struc- 
ture of sport. Intercollegiate football and basketball are 
no longer the sports of amateurs. Athletes are bought and 
paid for. Scouting, recruiting and proselyting in violation 
of amateur rules is almost universal. The average under- 
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graduate student with athletic ability has not the remot- 
est chance of making the varsity team." 

Almost all big-time football colleges are members of 
the NCAA (National Collegiate Athletic Association). 
Its constitution defines the principles of amateurism as 
follows: "An amateur athlete is one who engages in ath- 
letics for physical, mental, or social benefits he derives 
therefrom, and to whom athletics is an avocation. Any 
college athlete who takes or accepts the promise of pay 
in any form for participation in athletics does not meet 
this definition of an amateur." 

Obviously, there are but a very small handful of ama- 
teurs in big-time football today. No longer does the aver- 
age outstanding high school player seek to continue foot- 
ball in college because he enjoys it, but rather, because 
he will get something for it. The game is big business; 
the individual is subordinated to the interests of gate re- 
ceipts. Is it any wonder that corruption and bribery have 
followed in the wake of the mercenary conduct of big-time 
collegiate sports? 
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The following analysis is of the player personnel and 
athletic policies of the top-ranking teams in 1951 and 
1952. If any other year or years in the last decade were 
used, I am convinced a similar picture would reveal itself. 
In using materials about the 1951 and 1952 teams, I have 
not intentionally picked on them. The practices and poli- 
cies operative in these schools represent a cross section 
of big-time football across the nation. Chances are you 
will find plenty of housecleaning to be done at your own 
favorite big-time school. 

Alabama was ranked No* 9 in 1952. Its 65-player 
squad hailed from twelve states. Percentagewise, the four 
states with the greatest player representation were Ala- 
bama (75), Florida (6), Illinois, and Indiana with 3 
each. 

The heyday of Crimson Tide football was from 1936 
to 1939. In 1936 and 1937 it ranked No. 4 nationally, its 
1935 squad beat Stanford (29 to 13) in the Rose Bowl, 
and the 1938 team lost to California (0 to 13) In the 
same classic. But its success on the gridiron was over- 
shadowed by its methods of securing football talent, I do 
not know what Alabama does today for its athletes. The 
head coach of the 1935-41 era was Frank W Thomas, 
the present Director of Athletics. 

Baylor was ranked No, 9 in 1951. Its 66-player var- 
sity roster represented seven states. Percentagewise, the 
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two states with the greatest player representation were 
Texas (83) and Tennessee (5). Baylor was the most 
"un-Texan" big-time team in the Lone Star State, yet 
83 % of its personnel hailed from Texas. 

Baylor evidently has strong alumni support. The fol- 
lowing offer, made by L. Fred & Son, Jewelers, appeared 
in the 1951 Baylor-S.M.U. souvenir program: "My offer 
to the 1951 BAYLOR FOOTBALL SQUAD: if you win first 
or second place in the S.W. Conference Race, you will 
receive $100 Gruen 'Regal' Diamond Dial Wrist 
Watches." It was extended to eighteen seniors, eight 
coaches, three trainers, three or so student managers, 
about six yell leaders, and Dub King. In retail value, it 
represented about $3,000. 

Georgia Tech was ranked No. 5 in 1951 and No. 2 in 
1952. Its 1951 varsity roster included 63 players from 
twelve states. Percentagewise, the four states with the 
greatest player representation were Georgia (54), Ten- 
nessee (17), Florida (4), and Alabama (4). Its 1952 
squad also included players from twelve states. The three 
states with the greatest player representation were Geor- 
gia (58%), Tennessee (16%), and Florida (4%). 

The "Ramblin' Wreck" has been rambling through the 
South in search of good gridiron talent. Its searches were 
rewarded by top teams in 1951 and 1952 and by the fol- 
lowing United Press release of September 12, 1951: 
"The Board of Regents of the university system of Geor- 
gia threatened today to step in on the athletic grants-in- 
aid programs at the University of Georgia and Georgia 
Tech unless they corrected a 'bad situation. 1 Otherwise, 
the system authorities indicated they were ready to take 
formal action, possibly to the extreme of ending grants 
and other expensive features of football." 
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Illinois was rated No. 4 (AP) and No. 3 (UP) in 
^1951. Its '53 varsity squad members hailed from five 
states. Percentagewise, the three states with the greatest 
player representation were Illinois (79), Indiana (9), 
and Missouri (6). Illinois teams are composed very 
largely of home-state boys. This proves nothing except 
that the University concentrates on material within the 
state. The competition for Illinois prep stars is very keen. 
Notre Dame's squad always shows a proportionally 
large number of Illinois boys. Northwestern picks up 
many fine prepsters, and many out-of-state big-time 
schools extract cream from the 306 football-playing high 
schools. 

In my opinion, Illinois conducts big-time football on a 
higher ethical plane than the majority. This is not a white- 
wash job, for Illinois does go out after certain boys and 
may cut a few corners in securing their services. Just after 
the war some of the Illinois players, notably Buddy 
Young, received large monthly pay checks from alumni. 
This practice has been curtailed, but still exists. Private 
tutors for athletes is common practice in big-time sports, 
and Illinois is no exception. With the exception of one 
or two professional physical-education courses taught by 
coaches, athletes have no more academic privileges than 
other students. If an athlete at Illinois flunks one course 
he is ineligible for the semester. Each semester a few 
good athletes are lost through ineligibility. 

For years it has been the custom to grant full-time 
teachers in the School of Physical Education free tickets 
(choice seats) to all home football and basketball games. 
This gift amounts to about $125. 

Illinois is unique for the long tenure of its head foot- 
ball coaches. Bob Zuppke and Ray Eliot together have 
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held the reins for the last thirty-nine years. Now in his 
twelfth year as head coach, Ray Eliot has been on his job 
longer than any other of the Big Ten football coaches. 

Kentucky was ranked No. 7 in 1950, and its 1951 
squad, although it did not make the top ten, beat tenth- 
ranked Texas Christian in the 1952 Cotton Bowl. The 
57 members of the 1951 team were from thirteen states. 
Percentagewise, the four states with the greatest player 
representation were Kentucky (44), Indiana (16), West 
Virginia (9), and Pennsylvania (9). 

Following World War II, Kentucky alumni decided to 
do something about the school's poor football team. They 
raised over $100,000 for this purpose and brought in a 
"name" coach, Paul Bryant, who in turn hired seven as- 
sistant coaches. Bryant soon lived up to the title, "Dixie's 
No. 1 Gridnapper," that was coined for him by sports 
writer Bill Fay. How did Bryant operate? A. H. Hard- 
man, sports editor of the Charleston, West Virginia, Ga- 
zette, wrote in his story of December 9, 1951 : 

Bryant's operations in West Virginia, with which we are the 
most familiar, were sights to behold. A good mixer and a friendly 
sort of person, Bryant soon won over the coaches with his hospi- 
tality and apparent interest in their well-being. No expense was 
too great. 

The coaches were entertained royally at Lexington time and 
again, and Kentucky always picked up the tab. 

Finally, when the Wildcats got to the top and were enjoying 
such ventures as the Orange Bowl and Cotton Bowl, the schoolboy 
coaching friends of the Wildcats were not forgotten. Many of 
them attended the "bowl" games as guests of the Kentucky ath- 
letic department, all expenses paid. . . . 

As an example of how the Kentucky scouting system works, let 
us look closer upon the Wildcats' working in West Virginia. 

During Bryant's end-playing days at Alabama, he made friends 
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with a young man from New York by the name of Tom Colihan, 
who later moved to Charleston. 

A close follower of football throughout his college days, Colihan 
went to work for Bryant when the latter took over at Kentucky 
and it was mainly through Colihan J s efforts that the Wildcats 
were able to pick up a dozen or so of West Virginia's outstanding 
players. 

In return, Colihan got his "expenses" if you want to call it 
that and has always been on the "free ride" list for Kentucky's 
home games and for their appearances in bowl contests. Bryant 
undoubtedly had other such persons working on his behalf and 
for some of that Kentucky bankroll in other parts of the na- 
tion. . . . 

On January 4, 1952, the Associated Press carried the 
story of Coach Bryant's statement that Kentucky would 
no longer make any effort to recruit prospective athletes 
who lived outside the borders of Kentucky. He spoke of 
the wide range of recruiting Kentucky had undertaken 
in the past and said, "Whatever merit this program had 
it has subjected the university and many other institutions 
to criticism from colleges and universities in neighboring 
states. If persisted in, the good relations between Ken- 
tucky and her neighbors would deteriorate and the good 
name of Kentucky would suffer." 

Kentucky will still welcome any out-of-state player, but 
the latter must establish the initial contact. In any one 
year a maximum of five out-of-state players will be given 
athletic scholarships. This means that the squad may con- 
tain twenty out-of-state players five seniors, five juniors, 
and so on. Before I judge the merits of "Bear" Bryant's 
new plan, I want to see it in operation for a few years. 
The plan which he proposes is not a sweeping reform 
that will clear all doubts about the ethical conduct of 
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Kentucky's football program, but, if followed judiciously, 
it will improve the situation and Coach Bryant will gain 
a great deal of new respect. 

In early November of 1952, the NCAA announced 
that the University of Kentucky had violated the NCAA 
Code of Ethics and would be asked to reap the fruit of 
its sowing a ban on competitive intercollegiate basket- 
ball games for 1952-53. Specifically, the violations were: 
"(1) In the spring of 1948 members of the basketball 
team on their departure from the NCAA tournament re- 
ceived $50.00 each from sports enthusiasts not connected 
with the university. (2) In the spring of 1949 before 
their departure for the NCAA tournament each player 
received $50.00 from sports enthusiasts not connected 
with the university. (3) Before the Kentucky team left 
for the St. John's game in New York in December, 1950, 
six players received $50.00 each. (4) After the basket- 
ball team returned from the Sugar Bowl game in January, 
1951, several players received sums ranging from $25 
to $50. (5) Between October, 1946, and December, 
1950, two members of the basketball team received 
monthly stipends of $50 from sports enthusiasts not 
connected with the university." 

Many people, including this writer, were disappointed 
with the NCAA's gentle conviction of Kentucky. Nothing 
at all was mentioned about the findings of the eminent 
Judge Saul S. Streit, who presided at the basketball brib- 
ery trials which involved at least three outstanding Ken- 
tucky players. 

Judge Streit's statements are the most factual and re- 
vealing of all I have read on the subject thus far. The 
following excerpt is from his 61-page statement in con- 
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nection with the sentencing of the Kentucky basketball 
players. The Judge wrote : 

The costs of maintaining these amateur teams at the University 
of Kentucky are far in excess of the normal and average cost of 
the operation and maintenance of a first-rate professional football 
or baseball team. . . . [Figures are included to illustrate this 
point.] 

The founders of the present-day athletic scholarship have abused 
and distorted the meaning of the term. Scholarship has nothing 
to do with it. Most often, it is the unscholarly who receive the 
scholarship. . . . Nicholas Englisis, the fixer and a former mem- 
ber of Kentucky University's Varsity Football Team, attended 
the Samuel J. Tilden High School in Brooklyn, New York, where 
he had a scholastic average of 68.5%. He ranked 219th in a class 
of 230. Englisis did not meet Kentucky's matriculation standards 
for out-of-state students who must be graduated in the upper one- 
fourth of their high school class. Nevertheless he was awarded 
a football scholarship. Walter Hirsch, a member of the Kentucky 
Basketball Team during the years 1947 to 1951, was not in the 
top three-fourths of his graduating class at North Ridge High 
School (Ohio) and hence never eligible for admission under the 
University of Kentucky rules. James Line, a member of the Ken- 
tucky Basketball Team for the years 1946 to 1950, was an honor 
graduate of the North Akron, Ohio, High School, yet [at Ken- 
tucky] it took him almost five years to graduate from a four year 
course. Dale Barnstable, a member of Kentucky's 1948-49 team, 
was Valedictorian of his graduating class at Antioch Township 
High School, Illinois. ... He testified that he missed many 
classes and some examinations but "the professors would give you 
breaks. If you came back from a week's trip and you had missed 
an examination, they would give you the same examination that 
the other students had had. While you would not exactly go out 
running all over town to find out what the questions were, you 
would be sitting in a cafeteria with somebody in your class; he 
would say that test was hard, we had so and so. You would not 
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close your eyes to it. So that is what I mean they would give you 
breaks/' It took Barnstable almost five years to graduate from a 
four year course. . . . 

It is unnecessary at this time to decide the issues raised by the 
coach [Adolph Rupp]. The undisputed facts are that he aided and 
abetted in the immoral subsidization of the players. With his 
knowledge, the charges in his care were openly exploited, their 
physical welfare was neglected and he utterly failed to build their 
characters or instill any morals indeed if he did not impair 
them. . . . 

These findings with respect to the corruption of the athlete are 
only a mere glimpse of the entire picture. This examination has 
been confined to only 6 of the 113 athletes performing under ath- 
letic scholarships at Kentucky University. The deleterious prac- 
tices involving other subsidized athletes may not have reached the 
stage of criminality, but there is no doubt that it must ultimately 
affect their future adult lives. 

Kentucky officials were quite put out with Judge Streit' s 
assault. They did not refute his facts or logic, but they 
struck back with statements like the one of May 7, 1952. 
This statement, reported by the United Press, carried 
the signatures of eleven Kentucky officials, including that 
of Governor Wetherby and President Donovan of the uni- 
versity. It read : "We do not contend that our record in 
this affair is above criticism. . . . But in establishing an 
athletics program. . . . We affirm that we shall be an- 
swerable to the people of Kentucky, to the NCAA and 
to our regional associations and that our policies will not 
be dictated by Judge Streit. ... It would be well for 
Judge Streit to remind himself that not the least respon- 
sible, by any means, are those who have tolerated the un- 
savory environment in which Madison Square Garden 
operates. There were no basketball fixes before the col- 
legiate game became a major Garden attraction. Univer- 
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sity administrators and coaches have erred in several 
respects, but one of their gravest errors was in ever per- 
mitting a basketball team to play in Madison Square 
Garden," 

Enough said about Kentucky. The sincerity of its re- 
form program can be evaluated in the future say, five 
years from now. Mistakes are as much a part of normal 
existence as success. Kentucky has made some grave mis- 
takes in the conduct of its big-time sports program, but 
almost every sports-loving fan in America will be willing 
to forgive and forget if the future bears witness to a pro- 
gram of big-time sports at Kentucky conducted in accord- 
ance with sound principles of amateurism and educational 
purpose. 

Maryland, a recent entrant into big-time football, was 
ranked No. 3 in 1951. In 1952, it was ranked No. 1 dur- 
ing the early part of the season, but losses in the last two 
games with Mississippi and Alabama dropped its rating 
to No. 13 in the final poll. The 49 players on the 1951 
squad were from nine states. Percentagewise, the three 
states with the greatest player representation were : Penn- 
sylvania (42), Maryland (20), and New York (14). 
Coach Jim Tatum and his "Pennsylvanians" had fewer 
home-state players on the team than Tennessee had. 
However, this is not a fair comparison, because the state 
of Maryland has considerably fewer high schools than 
Tennessee. 

Maryland has been mentioned as one of the big-time 
football teams guilty of flagrant recruiting, proselyting 
and subsidizing. In November, 1951, Maryland's gover- 
nor, Theodore R. McKeldin, Jr., asked the Board of 
Regents for a statement "as to the propriety of the pres- 
ent system of recruiting athletes, their academic standing, 
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the academic pursuits required of them and what em- 
ployment, if any, they got beyond tuition." Ten days 
later, in an Associated Press story of November 30, 195 1, 
the Board of Regents replied to Governor McKeldin's re- 
quest. They stated: "There is nothing in Maryland ath- 
letics that could possibly bring dishonor on the school." 

Point by point the Regents replied : ( 1 ) The academic 
pursuits required of athletes are the same as those re- 
quired of other students; (2) no athlete is allowed to 
receive from any source any help beyond his actual uni- 
versity expenses; (3) Maryland is functioning well within 
the system approved by the Southern Conference and the 
football squad is almost an exact cross section of the stu- 
dent body as a whole in academic standing. 

In the late summer of 1951, the presidents and fac- 
ulty representatives of Southern Conference schools 
Maryland is a member of that conference adopted 
a recommendation to ban bowl games. On Novem- 
ber IS, 1951, Maryland's athletic council issued the 
following statement : "In view of certain recent publicity, 
a question may arise as to whether or not the University 
is violating any Southern Conference regulation in ac- 
cepting the invitation [to the Sugar Bowl]. The simple 
answer is that the University is not violating any regula- 
tion, and is acting within the rules of the Southern Con- 
ference and on the basis of custom and procedure over 
many years." The University of Maryland's president, 
Harry Byrd, said: "We will do nothing distasteful to the 
Conference." Then two weeks later the Board of Regents 
issued their whitewash of the university's athletic policies. 
The first part of point three of the Regent's report 
stated: "Maryland is functioning well within the present 
system approved by the Southern Conference." If this 
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statement is true, then why did the Southern Conference 
vote to punish Maryland for acceptance of the Sugar 
Bowl invitation by putting the school on probation for 
one year? This probation prohibited Maryland from 
playing other conference schools during that time. 

Football is a big business at Maryland. Coach Tatum 
and his seven assistants move their marketable commodi- 
ties through the processes that will result in the greatest 
purchasing appeal to the general public. All wheels turn 
to grind out a machine that will steam-roll over any ob- 
stacle. To this end, Coach Tatum has been eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Nevertheless, I admire the way three Maryland play- 
ers handled a student fixer named. Louis Glickfield. This 
student offered three Maryland stars amounts ranging 
from $100 to $1,000 if they would hold the margin of 
victory under twenty-one points in their game with Louisi- 
ana State. The players promptly reported the incident to 
Coach Tatum who turned the matter over to the police. 
Coach Tatum and the three boys are to be congratulated 
upon their prompt action in this matter. 

But not all stories end so well for Coach Tatum. On 
November 4, 1952, speaking at a football luncheon, 
Coach Tatum accused the Ivy League of stealing a player 
(Phil Tarasovic) from Louisiana State University. The 
next day the Ivy League in rebuttal loosed a swarm of 
hornet-like comments. What is the truth in the matter? 
The player in question said that he had originally accepted 
a scholarship at Yale and then, before school started, 
went to L.S.U. to visit his brother. He worked out with 
the team for a week and seriously considered staying, but 
did not because he was interested in medicine and found 
that the long laboratory courses required for premed did 
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not mesh with those required for the gridiron. I wouldn't 
be surprised if the boy becomes an excellent surgeon 
someday ! 

Michigan State was rated No. 2 in 1951 and No. 1 in 
1952. Its 1951 squad of 59 included players from nine 
states. Percentagewise, for 1951, the three states with 
the greatest player representation were: Michigan (59), 
Pennsylvania (20), and Illinois (7). For 1952, the four 
states with the greatest representation were: Michigan 
(61), Pennsylvania (21), and Ohio and Illinois (5). 

From 1937 to 1947, Michigan State usually had good 
teams but never reached the top ten. Then Coach "Big- 
gie" Munn took over and things started to happen. His 
1947 team got a 55-to-O drubbing from Michigan, but 
"Biggie" was building. The next year, Michigan edged 
State 13 to 7, and in 1950 the margin of victory for Mich- 
igan was even smaller, 7 to 3. By this time, many rumors 
were coming out of the Wolverine State concerning the 
zealous campaign that Michigan State was conducting for 
football talent. In addition to combing the hamlets of 
Michigan, Coach Munn turned to Pennsylvania. In view 
of the terrific competition that exists for Pennsylvania 
prep stars, it is highly theoretical to conclude that a dozen 
of Pennsylvania's finest prep stars just happened to be 
playing on "Biggie's" squad. "It just didn't happen," ac- 
cording to the thorough investigation of the M.S.C. ath- 
letic set-up conducted by the Big Ten Commissioner, 
Kenneth "Tug" Wilson. As reported in an Associated 
Press dispatch of February 23, 1953, Wilson ruled that 
a fund the Spartan Foundation violated conference 
aid-to-athletes regulations. Said Wilson : "The notoriety 
of the foundation fund was such that with due diligence 
it could not have been ignored and that considering its 
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obvious potential it should have been the subject of 
searching inquiry by the college authorities, but was not." 
His sentence was probation for a year and an order to 
M.S.C. to "render every possible assistance" in future 
investigations and in obtaining the complete records of 
the Foundation. A few days later, the main reason for the 
probation emerged a total of $3,183 either given or 
loaned to ten players on M.S.C.'s undefeated 1951 team 
after their last game. Commissioner Wilson's decision 
was strongly denounced. Coach "Biggie" Munn was 
"more than amazed." President John A. Hannah said 
the decision was "harsh and unjustified." 

In addition to having the ability and resourcefulness 
for recruiting top talent, "Biggie" Munn is a very likable 
person who has mastered the difficult knack of getting 
along with the players, fellow coaches, and alumni. He 
was voted Coach of the Year for 1952. Coach Munn 
loves football with a fatherly tenderness that reflects in 
some of his statements. For example, during a speech at 
a football banquet in Lincoln, Nebraska, "Biggie" said: 
"I would rather have my son be a football player than a 
Phi Beta Kappa. You learn democracy and Americanism 
in the game of football." Don Pieper, managing editor of 
the University of Nebraska Daily Nebraskan, had this to 
say about "Biggie's" statement: "Our country's principles 
are founded, in the opinion of the head coach of Michigan 
State, more on the basis of ruthless gridiron tactics than 
on the broad education which every PBK must have mas- 
tered. That is to say that the boys who spend their after- 
noons knocking each other down are going to be better 
Americans than the students who have made an earnest 
attempt to find out some of the valuable facts about the 
world." I do not subscribe fully to either viewpoint. In 
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my opinion, it is not an either/or situation, but preferably 
one which includes both sports participation and scholar- 
ship. The purpose of a college education is the develop- 
ment of excellence in body, mind, and spirit. A student 
who discounts either scholarship or sports is missing a 
valuable part of his college education. 

I like "Biggie's" sense of humor and over-all philoso- 
phy. For example, in the locker room before the all- 
important Notre Dame game in 1950, "Biggie" told his 
team : "Notre Dame has shown it can take a licking with- 
out an alibi. In so doing, they've proved themselves the 
finest gentlemen in the country. It is up to us to give them 
another opportunity to display this sportsmanship to- 
day!" Upon acceptance of the plaque honoring him as 
1952 Coach of the Year, Coach Munn said: ". . . I hope 
by example and precept I have taught them [the M.S.C. 
players] how to master the intricacies of a difficult game 
through hard work, endless patience and complete devo- 
tion to the task. To me it exemplifies the American way 
of doing things no short cuts, no free rides, no back- 
scratching." Undoubtedly Coach Munn is overzealous 
about his football, but it was Emerson who said, "Noth- 
ing great is ever achieved without enthusiasm." Enthu- 
siasm is fine, just so long as it doesn't blind the vision to 
the real purposes of college education and the high stand- 
ards of amateurism. 

Mississippi was rated the seventh best team in 1952. 
Its 55-player squad represented seven states. Percentage- 
wise, the two states with the greatest player representa- 
tion were : Mississippi (67) and Tennessee (18). Missis- 
sippi was the surprise team of 1952. Its big victory was at 
the expense of Maryland, who was riding high on a twen- 
ty-game winning streak. Did this fine team just happen? 
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About as much chance as Mississippi electing a Republi- 
can governor! "Ole- Miss." started this squad four years 
ago and would have had an even better team if five of its 
budding players had not been barred from competition. 
An Associated Press release of December 9, 1950, tells 
this story: ". . . The Southeastern Conference voted 
against a protest the University of Mississippi lodged 
against a ruling by [Bernie] Moore this summer fining 
"Ole Miss." $3,000 and barring five prospective players 
from Conference athletics. The five prospects were barred 
because of recruiting practices charged to Mississippi. 
The fine was levied because ^the university used varsity 
football players to demonstrate plays at a summer coach- 
ing clinic prior to the beginning of regular practice in Sep- 
tember," For a school of 4,000 students in a state that has 
relatively poor high school football, "Ole Miss." bids suc- 
cessfully for a healthy share of the talent. 

Notre Dame was rated No. 3 in 1952. Its 53-player 
squad represented fourteen states. Percentagewise, the 
three states with the greatest player representation were : 
Illinois (32), Ohio (19), and Pennsylvania (11). Notre 
Dame is slightly ahead of Tennessee for the dubious 
title : "The Nation's Team for 1952." This is not difficult 
to understand, for the Irish have one of the smoothest 
recruiting systems in the country. Many Catholic high 
schools across the nation look to Notre Dame whenever 
their school comes up with a prize package. This does 
not imply that Notre Dame's football squad is composed 
entirely of Catholic youth, for there are non-Catholics 
in the undergraduate body and on the faculty. 

Coach Frank Leahy is one of the nation's top coaches. 
In addition to corralling good horses, Coach Leahy artis- 
tically stuffs them with the Notre Dame spirit. His 1952 
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squad was voted by sports writers as having the greatest 
team spirit in the country. 

Notre Dame does require that its athletes maintain a 
high level of academic achievement. The athletic depart- 
ment foots the bill for tutors whenever needed. Notre 
Dame's student body takes its football seriously. A United 
Press release of November 13, 1952, tells of a bargain 
the president of Notre Dame offered to the student body. 
The Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh warned the stu- 
dent body against converting a "growing spirit of foot- 
ball into destructive rowdyism' J and promised an extra 
day of Christmas vacation in return for good behavior 
for the remainder of the football season two home 
games. Is it sound educational policy to bargain a day of 
learning for good behavior at a football game? Is the 
pigskin tail wagging the academic body at Notre Dame ? 

Despite its emphasis on football, Notre Dame officials 
seem to keep a level head about some aspects of the pro- 
gram. For example, an article in the Chicago Tribune 
for March 5, 1953, relates how Notre Dame turned 
down a five-year commitment to play in Miami's Orange 
Bowl game on New Year's Day. The five trips to Florida 
sunshine would have given Notre Dame the tidy sum of 
$600,000. Commenting upon the offer, the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh said: u The boys cannot be ex- 
pected to concentrate on football in December and Janu- 
ary and still study to pass mid-term examinations. . . . 
We do not feel we can jeopardize a boy's education no 
matter how much money is involved." On the other hand, 
some of Notre Dame's recruiting practices have been and 
are seriously questioned. 

Oklahoma was rated No. 10 (AP) or No. 11 (UP) 
in 1951, and advanced to fourth in 1952. Its 1951 varsity 
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roster included 56 players from four states. Percentage- 
wise, the three states with the greatest player representa- 
tion were: Oklahoma (73), Texas (18), and Tennessee 
(7). Its 1952 squad included 55 players from six states. 
The two states with the greatest player representation 
were: Oklahoma (80) and Texas (13). 

Oklahoma has a fine coaching staff headed by "Bud" 
Wilkinson. This six-man crew has guided the Sooners to 
seven straight Big Seven crowns as well as a host of na- 
tional and bowl honors. In a state that fields three big- 
time football teams, Wilkinson has been very successful 
in selling footballers on the advantages of the Sooner 
campus. 

Most big-time schools have strong booster clubs, but I 
doubt whether any one of them can match the Sooner 
Touchdown Club for money and interest. As already 
pointed out, this group picks up the check for Oklahoma's 
130 athletic scholarships, and it assists in ferreting out 
potential Sooner material. In 1950, the Oklahoma alumni 
group gave a banquet in honor of its team and coaches. 
As a token of their appreciation, Coach Wilkinson was 
given a new automobile. At the same dinner, the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma's president, Robert Cross, was given 
a cigarette lighter. 

At the end of the 1952 season there was some talk of 
Oklahoma's seeking admittance to the Southwestern Con- 
ference. Better competition, dissatisfaction with Big 
Seven recruiting policies, and a conference ban on bowl 
games were the reasons. In the showdown Oklahoma de- 
cided to keep its lot with the Big Seven. 

In the upward surge of Sooner football fortunes, the 
gold of academic sincerity has gathered some tarnish, and 
the enthusiasm for success has taken full sway above 
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all. The lives and fortunes of the coaching staff are not 
their own. Their jobs are as much in the hands of the 
alumni as those of the university. The criterion of tenure 
is success on the gridiron. In the mad rush have the 
alumni forgotten the true purpose of a college education 
and the proper place of intercollegiate sports in the col- 
lege program? 

Princeton was the sixth best team in 1951. Its 46 play- 
ers on the varsity roster represented thirteen states. Per- 
centagewise, the four states with the greatest player 
representation were New York ( 17) , Pennsylvania ( 17) , 
Illinois (15), and New Jersey (15). Old Nassau does 
have a large percentage of out-of-state boys on its squad. 
This is due to*"Princeton's academic position rather than 
athletic recruitment and subsidization. Princeton does try 
to attract football players of higher-than-average aca- 
demic talents. 

Its footballers do not get a thing more than nonfoot- 
ballers, as far as I have been able to determine (42 per 
cent of the 1951 football squad had scholarships, as com- 
pared to 40 per cent of all undergraduates). Take the 
case of Dick Kazmaier, All-American halfback and 1951 
Heisman Trophy Winner. According to the November 19, 
1951, issue of Time magazine, "he was a five-letter man 
at Maumee (Ohio) High School. He quarterbacked the 
football team, averaged 23 points per game in basketball, 
ran 10.3 seconds for the 100-yard dash, played shortstop 
on the baseball team, and shot in the middle 80's for the 
golf team. In addition to his athletic prowess, Dick's high 
school grades were top-heavy with A's, and he was presi- 
dent of his class as well as of the Hi-Y. He did not make 
all-state, but received offers from twenty-three colleges. 
Through the efforts of two Princeton alumni, Kazmaier 
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visited the Princeton campus and decided it was the school 
he wanted. To get into Princeton he had to pass the Col- 
lege Board examinations required of all students. He re- 
ceived a $400 scholarship which fell $200 short of the 
school's tuition. (He lost the scholarship for one term 
of his junior year because his grades slipped during foot- 
ball season.) To make ends meet he did odd jobs around 
the campus, such as waiting on tables and driving laundry 
trucks. Since a year at Princeton costs about $1,800, Dick 
had to work every summer." * 

It seemed that Kazmaier liked Princeton so well that 
he decided to sell others on it. Most of the sellees were 
outstanding high school footballers. In the course of his 
plane trip to the 1951 East-West All-Star Game, Dick 
Kazmaier stopped over for an hour or two at the Chicago 
airport. A car was waiting to chauffeur Kazmaier to one 
of the nearby high schools. His trip to this school was 
not to admire the architectural fixtures, but rather, to 
give the Princeton Punch to a couple of all-staters. 

Princeton's athletic policies are very similar to those 
of the other Ivy League schools. A close study of Prince- 
ton's intercollegiate football program probably would 
uncover some irregularities, but I believe its program is 
basically sound and represents big-time football at its 
finest. 

Stanford was rated No. 7 in 1951. Its 53-player var- 
sity roster represented five states and the Territory of 
Hawaii. Percentagewise, the two areas with the greatest 
player representation were: California (91) and Hono- 
lulu (4). 

Stanford is the Harvard of the West. Its academic 

* Courtesy of Time magazine; copyright Time Inc., 1951. 
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standards work to the disadvantage of many high school 
football stars who regard their high school diploma as 
a minor matter compared to their greatest triumph 
selection on an all-state team. Nevertheless, Stanford 
does attract its share of gridiron talent, and competition 
for California high school stars is very strong. At least a 
half-dozen big-time teams and dozens of smaller schools, 
as well as some out-of-state schools, bid for California's 
athletic talent. The performance of Stanford teams indi- 
cates that its alumni and coaches are good salesmen. 

Tennessee was rated No. 1 in 1951 and with good rea- 
son, for more of the nation was represented on its var- 
sity squad than on any other team. The 53 varsity squad 
members represented eighteen states. Percentagewise, the 
four states with the greatest player representation were : 
Tennessee (25), Pennsylvania (13), Virginia (11), and 
Ohio (11). Tennessee's 1952 team was No. 8 and its 
51-player squad represented fifteen states. Percentage- 
wise, the three states with the greatest player representa- 
tion were : Tennessee (33 ), Pennsylvania (18), and New 
York (10). All these boys didn't come to Tennessee be- 
cause of its fine climate or outstanding educational ad- 
vantages. Tennessee has a scouting system second to 
none. Judge Saul S. Streit, who not only presided at the 
basketball bribery trials, but also has conducted extensive 
studies into the conduct of big-time football, said in his 
statement in the Court of General Sessions on Novem- 
ber 19, 1951, about the Tennessee system: "Athletic Di- 
rector John Robert Neyland frankly tells you that Ten- 
nessee football costs $250,000 a year. He has seven 
assistants and a trainer (with 2 assistants). 100 pros- 
pects visit the campus each spring. No big league base- 
ball club has a superior scouting and recruiting system." 
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Before the recent Southeastern Conference ban, Ten- 
nessee paid six scouts to cover the eastern half of the 
United States. The scout for the New York area was 
Mr. J. I. Albrecht. Interestingly enough, the Volunteers' 
roster for 1952 showed seven boys from New York. I 
do not know whether Mr. Albrecht had anything to do 
with the boys' decision to attend Tennessee. I ask the 
citizens of Tennessee these two questions: What rela- 
tionship does an extensive recruiting system have to the 
true purpose of education to which your fine state institu- 
tion is dedicated? Are extensive practices of recruiting 
football players fair to the talented nonathletes who are 
unable to attend college because they cannot afford it? 

Does the Tennessee system of recruiting appeal to 
the players? In the main, I would say yes, but some foot- 
ballers yearn also for an education. One of these was 
Leon McCoy. His revealing story is told by A. L. Hard- 
man, sports editor of the Charleston (West Virginia) 
Gazette, in the issue for November 30, 1951 : 

Leon [McCoy] didn't finish his high school work. He with- 
drew from school after playing three years of standout football 
for Charleston High School. 

The fact that he failed to graduate from high school didn't 
stop the college scouts, however. They have setups to take care 
of such cases. West Virginia and Kentucky, among others, were 
after him. But the Tennessee bid appealed to him most as he had 
played high school football at Charleston under Lyle Rich, a pro- 
ponent of the Neyland single wing system. 

Off to the Gulf Coast Military Academy he went to complete 
his requirements for college enrollment. The tab lock, stock, and 
barrel was picked up by Tennessee. 

Leon paid off this debt by enrolling at Tennessee in the summer 
of 1947. He attended classes regularly for the first quarter and 
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passed his work. Once football season arrived, he found that he 
didn't have much time for academic work. After attending classes 
for the first couple of weeks of the second quarter, he withdrew. 
The records showed, however, that he had a so-called "W-P," 
which means "withdrew passing/* Therefore, his eligibility went 
on and he was then free to devote his entire time to sitting around 
in the University of Tennessee's dormitory under the stadium 
with nothing to worry about but football. 

Even in a fellow sold on football as McCoy was, there was that 
yen to get an education. When the third quarter of the school term 
rolled around, Mac became completely fed up with the deal, packed 
his bags, returned to Charleston and enrolled in Morris Harvey 
College, 

The University of Tennessee takes its football seri- 
ously too seriously for the good of the game, the play- 
ers, and the university. 

Texas was tied with Wisconsin for No. 10 in the 195 2 
ratings. Its 57-player roster represented three states: 
Texas (96), Arizona (2), and Louisiana (2). 

The Longhorns have had the good fortune of win- 
ning a lion's share of games in the unpredictable South- 
western Conference. Competition for players is especially 
keen in Texas, making a winning record even more diffi- 
cult. How has Texas been able to do well under these 
conditions? Merely by outwooing its competitor schools 
in the struggle for football talent. 

Part of its success in landing star athletes must be at- 
tributed to the zealous activities of alumni and other 
rabid fans. But the system has one glaring weakness 
the alumni expect continuous success. 

Blair Cherry, former head football coach at Texas 
University, says this about recruiting in his Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article of October 20, 1951 : "This competition 
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for manpower is especially fierce in the Southwest, where 
some twenty-five senior colleges are sponsoring football 
and where raiders from Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and other alien territories often carry off the flower of 
Texas football youth into four-year captivity. It has be- 
come as much a problem to land a star athlete as to elect 
a congressman. You have to devote more time to re- 
cruiting than to coaching.'' 

Texas Christian was tied with Oklahoma for No. 10 
in the 1951 ratings. Its 65 varsity squad members were 
from four states. Percentagewise, the two states with the 
greatest player representation were Texas (92) and New 
Mexico (3). The very high percentage of Texas boys 
does not indicate that T.C.U. is free from proselyting 
and subsidization, but rather, that its activity is confined 
to the state of Texas. The fact that T.C.U. has a respect- 
able record in a fast circuit and is located less than forty 
miles from S.M.U., a school that takes its football too 
seriously, logically suggests that T.C.U. must give in- 
ducements similar to those at S.M.U. and other South- 
western schools. 

The University of California at Los Angeles was rated 
No. 6 in 1952. Its 42-player squad represented four 
states. Percentagewise, the two states with the greatest 
player representation were California (91) and Louisi- 
ana (2). 

Following World War II, the Bruin coaching staff and 
alumni boosters set out to get a good football team. They 
succeeded in winning the Pacific Coast Championship in 
1946. The next year, however, Coach LaBracherie's crew 
had a poor record. This was too much for the alumni 
powers-that-be, and he picked up a timetable. Coach Red 
Saunders from Vanderbilt succeeded him in 1948. The 
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latter has produced excellent teams and twice has seen 
the elusive Pacific Coast championship slip through his 
fingers. U.C.L.A., as far as I can determine, conducts a 
sound athletic program. 

The University of Southern California was rated No. 5 
in 1952. Its 51-player roster included players from six 
states and the Territory of Hawaii. Percentagewise, the 
three areas with the greatest player representation were 
California (77), Ohio (12), and Honolulu (4). 

The alumni Trojan Club is one of the most active 
groups of "peerless guessers" on the coast. Coach Jeff 
Cavath discovered this to his sorrow. After a record of 
2-5-2 in 1950, Coach Cavath was asked to resign which 
he did. The alumni group, speaking through the univer- 
sity, carefully combed the nation for someone who could 
give them what they wanted a winning team. To the 
surprise of most people, they chose U.S.C.'s head track 
coach Jess Hill. Thus far, Coach Hill has produced, 
and for the time being is in the good graces of the 
Trojans. 

Wisconsin was ranked No. 8 in 1951 and tied with 
Texas for No. 10 in 1952. Its 1951 squad consisted of 
59 players from five states. Percentagewise, the three 
states with the greatest player representation were Wis- 
consin (71), Illinois (17), and Ohio (7). Its 195 2 squad 
consisted of 66 players from eight states. Percentagewise, 
the three states with the greatest player representation 
were Wisconsin (60), Illinois (24), and Ohio (6). The 
1952 Wisconsin roster shows an increase in the number 
of out-of-state players as compared to 195 L The 11 per 
cent drop in home-state players may or may not have 
meaning. From the 1952 roster, however, the increased 
recruitment from the Chicago area is obvious. Almost 
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one fourth of the Wisconsin squad hails from the Greater 
Chicago area. 

The scholastic standards for Badger athletes are the 
same as for any other students. A prime example is the 
case of the Judson twins, Paul and Phil. These boys were 
members of the 1952 Illinois State High School Cham- 
pionship Basketball Team from Hebron, Illinois. Both 
boys wanted to enroll at Wisconsin because it was closer 
to their home than their state university. I know Basket- 
ball Coach Bud Foster would have liked very much to 
have these boys around in a couple of years, but they did 
not meet Wisconsin's academic standards. They enrolled 
at the University of Illinois, which does not require exam- 
inations for home-state students. 

Alabama, Baylor, Georgia Tech, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan State, Mississippi, Notre Dame, 
Oklahoma, Princeton, Stanford, Tennessee, Texas, Texas 
Christian, U.C.L.A., U.S.C., Wisconsin here are eight- 
een teams, representing the length and breadth of the 
land, the biggest of the big-time in 1951 and 1952. With 
occasional exceptions, they are dedicated to the single 
objective winning. To achieve this, they recognize that 
they must pick the right horses, and so they join the mad 
rush to buy the best players, secure the best coaches, build 
the best stadiums, while the real values of intercollegiate 
sport are tossed into the ash can. In fact, the year 1951 
found the ethical conduct of big-time football at its low- 
est ebb since 1904 and the conduct of intercollegiate bas- 
ketball at an all-time low. 

Nor are these practices confined, by any means, to the 
schools cited here. Again with some exceptions, the pat- 
tern repeats itself in big-time schools throughout the 
country. Of all things, a mail-order service for recruiting 
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was proposed in 1952. This brainstorm of Harold Fank- 
hauser would provide grade transcripts and personal 
backgrounds of high school players for the fee of $8.00 
to $10. For a scouting report on players, he asked $20. 
Fankhauser said many schools, chiefly from the South, 
Southwest, and Southeast had expressed interest in his 
plan. The plan was nipped in the bud by Big Ten Com- 
missioner Kenneth "Tug" Wilson, who said there is no 
law against such a service, but it violates the spirit of the 
Big Ten and NCAA Code. Fankhauser agreed to drop 
his plan. Dr. Eugene Youngert, superintendent of Oak 
Park-River Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois, tells 
of the following incident: "The athletic director of a 
well-known liberal arts college asked me in my office what 
it would be worth to me to issue a diploma for a very fine 
athlete and boy who had failed to qualify for a high 
school diploma and had dropped out of school. . . . The 
diploma was not issued and the man was asked to leave." 
In the September 23, 1950, issue of Collier's, Bill Fay 
tells the following story: "Scouts from 17 Southern Col- 
leges were sitting in the audience as a particularly promis- 
ing prospect was receiving his high school diploma. The 
18th scout (Paul Bryant, present University of Ken- 
tucky head football coach), leaving nothing to chance, 
was waiting backstage in one of the wings. As the stu- 
dent filed off the stage he gave the boy a congratulatory 
handshake, then hustled him off to a waiting car for a 
ten-minute sales talk on the particular advantage of his 
institution." One could go on and on with stories of ques- 
tionable practices of recruiting and subsidizing, but you 
know the pattern by now. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, president of Purdue Univer- 
sity, summed up the situation eloquently in his speech of 
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January 11, 1952, before the NCAA Convention: "In 
our passion for perfection of performance we have lost 
or forgotten the fundamental elements of the amateur 
code of sportsmanship and I fear we cannot recover. We 
have reached a point somewhere between real amateurism 
and outright professionalism. We pay lip service to all 
the educational values of participation in games, then 
sacrifice everything we really believe in to achieve per- 
fection in performance and victory and all with the in- 
evitable ending that no matter what we do with our 
players and our teams, no matter what system we operate 
under, only half the teams playing can win on any given 
Saturday afternoon. Most coaches find that losing is .even 
more certain than winning. Paradoxically, we sacrifice all 
the fine things in the program to get something that we 
can't have any way." 
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High-powered recruiting is the start of it all. "Blue 
chip" athletes become possessed with an inflated estima- 
tion of their own importance. It is the unusual athlete 
who isn't affected by having the attentions of thirty to 
sixty colleges turned in his direction. The courtship in- 
cludes free trips to the respective campuses, thick steaks, 
handshakes and words of encouragement from the right 
people, and perhaps a few dollars just to tide him over. 
But the athletes are not altogether to blame. A good 
share of the fault must fall upon the coaches involved in 
this gigantic black market operation. On other scores 
"dirty" playing, classroom leniences, soft or nonexistent 
jobs the burden of blame again must fall upon the 
coaches and, to some extent, upon those alumni groups 
who believe that winning at any cost is typically American* 

The 1951 season witnessed a series of incidents that 
caused some embarrassing moments to those who glorify 
the character-building aspects of big-time football* For 
example, the Big Ten started using a fifth official for 
their games. This addition is an admission by the coaches 
that the game is becoming more questionable in its con- 
duct. The fifth official is a mechanical treatment for the 
symptom, but not for the cause unethical or "loose" 
coaching. 

1. Johnny Bright was as dose to being a one-man team 
as any player could get. The brilliant Negro halfback 

49 
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had led the nation's yardage-makers ever since his first 
game for Drake in September, 1949. He was well on his 
way to becoming the first college gridder in history to 
set the major-college pace throughout his career. During 
the 1950 season, he maintained an astounding 266.7 yards 
per game, which was better than the total team attack of 
a third of the major teams in the country. His total yard- 
age of 2,400 in nine games broke the previous record of 
2,187 yards in eleven games set by Georgia's Frankie 
Sinkwich in 1943. 

On the week end of October 20, 1951, Oklahoma A. & 
M. played Drake in an important Missouri Valley con- 
test. Victory for the Aggies would be pretty certain if 
Bright did not play. On the first play of the game, Aggie 
tackle Wilbanks Smith assured his team a victory when 
he illegally slugged Johnny Bright. Bright came back to 
throw a forty-yard touchdown pass. On Drake's first 
series of plays after their touchdown, Smith again came 
piling into Bright. All told, Bright was slugged three 
times in the first ten times Drake had the ball. After the 
tenth play, Bright was helped from the field, his jaw 
broken, and his phenomenal collegiate football career was 
at an end. 

The Bright incident was clearly photographed by two 
Des Moines Sunday Register photographers, John Robin- 
son and Don Ultang. The nation was shocked at what 
they saw. Sports writer "Sec" Taylor of the Des Moines 
Register suggested that the jersey number 72 worn by 
the Aggie player who hit Bright be retired u so no other 
of its athletes will be contaminated by the muckerism it 
represents. This jersey should be fumigated and placed 
among the Cowpoke's cherished souvenirs as an emblem 
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of things college football does not stand for and that 
Oklahoma A. & M. will not countenance." 

In an official protest to the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence, the Drake athletic council declared that Bright was 
the victim of "vicious, malicious, and intentional" attacks. 
Bright said, "No matter what I did, somebody hit me. 
I got fists in the face on the first two plays we had the 
ball. You never hit a man that many times unless you do 
it on purpose." Regarding the incident, Aggie football 
coach, J. B. Whitwork, said that Smith's block "was 
illegal but unintentional." Under a coach who, in this in- 
stance, grossly misrepresented the ethics and spirit of 
the game, is it any wonder that players resort to foul 
play? Governor W. S. Beardsley of Iowa said: "I feel 
sportsmanship must have been at a low ebb when such 
an outstanding fair player as Johnny Bright was subject 
to such physical abuse." 

The Missouri Valley Conference's fact-finding com- 
mittee went into an eight-hour session to study Drake's 
official protest. The Committee saw the moving pictures 
of the game and still pictures from the Des Moines 
Register-Tribune and read statements from the players. 
Its response was, "No comment," and a statement that 
no further action in the Bright case was under considera- 
tion by the committee. The spineless and overcautious 
decision of this committee gained nobody's respect. 
Shortly thereafter, Drake University withdrew from the 
Missouri Valley Conference, thus ending its forty-three- 
year membership. A few days later, Bradley University 
announced its withdrawal from the conference. 

2. On October 20, 1951, Tulsa beat Marquette by 
the^score of 27 to 21. After the game, the Marquette 
coach, Lisle Blackbourn, charged that Tulsa had used 
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roughing tactics. Said Blackbourn; "There was too much 
illegal holding to be accidental, and I don't like to see 
our intended pass receivers grabbed by the neck and 
thrown to the ground." Following this statement Tulsa 
asked to be relieved of any further athletic relationships 
with Marquette. Its wish was granted. 

3. On October 20, 1951, in the top game of the week, 
the University of Southern California upset the Univer- 
sity of California. The game was marked by vicious and 
hard play, some of it fringing on the border of illegality. 
Sports writers claimed that U.S.C. played dirty football, 
especially in tackling California's All-American candi- 
date, Johnny Olszewski. Although discounting sports 
writers' claims that Olszewski's injury was premeditated, 
California's head football coach, Lynn (Pappy) Wal- 
dorf, did express his regret that the U.S.C. rooting sec- 
tion raised its loudest cheer of the game as Olszewski 
was being assisted from the field. It was not the cheer 
of honorable recognition, but rather one of delight over 
having California's best running back on the bench. Wal- 
dorf continued: "They cheered louder than when U.S.C. 
scored. ... I do not think that is a healthy atmosphere 
in which to play intercollegiate football." 

4. The November 24, 1951, game between Princeton 
and Dartmouth was the roughest in the history of their 
long rivalry. All told, twelve players were side-lined, in- 
cluding Dick Kazmaier, Princeton's All-American and 
1951 Heisman Trophy Winner, who suffered a mild con- 
cussion and a broken nose, and Dartmouth's quarterback, 
Jim Miller, who sustained a broken leg. The Daily Prince- 
Ionian quoted three Princeton players who claimed that 
the Dartmouth eleven had played dirty and illegal football 
and had been "out to get Kazmaier." Princeton's quar- 
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terback, George Stevens, said: "Kaz was being roughed 
up on just about every play in the first quarter by Dart- 
mouth's Number 80 [end, Don Myers]. On the buck 
lateral series, where I fake to Kaz, he was given a going 
over by Myers even though he didn't have the ball. . . . 
When I asked him if he was all right, he said that Num- 
ber 80 was out to get him on every play. ... I told the 
referee what was going on and to watch Myers. The 
very next play Myers was caught fouling Kaz and the 
referee penalized Dartmouth fifteen yards/' 

Concerning the various charges from Princeton, Dart- 
mouth's head football coach, Tuss McLaughry, said: "I 
repeat my previous statement that they are 'outrageous 
and almost too ridiculous to be commented upon.' " 
McLaughry said he and his players had studied the 
Princeton game films closely and all were convinced their 
play against the Tigers had been "hard but clean." Joe 
Sheehan of the New York Times had this to say about the 
rough stuff: "There were those who thought that the 
Indians overdid things in their fervor and the officials, to 
a degree, shared in that belief, slapping four major penal- 
ties against them, not to mention two that were canceled 
out when Princeton, retaliating, was adjudged guilty of 
transgressions on the same play. In the third period, the 
teams went at each other so hot and heavily that there 
was danger of a real outbreak." Referee Coles said the 
game became so rough that he went*to both teams at the 
end of the third period and warned them: "There are 
40,000 people who came here to see a football game and 
not a free-for-all. Get out there and play football or 
you'll all be sitting on the bench." In a New York Times 
story of November 30, 1951, Dartmouth's director of 
athletics, William H. McCarter, was quoted as saying: 
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"The play was hard and under emotional strain, and I 
am sorry that any of our players were responsible for 
some of the unsportsmanlike actions that marred espe- 
cially the third period. None of the unfortunate injuries 
on either side, however, was the result of such actions, 
but was a normal hazard of the game and in no instance 
subject to penalty. ... I know that there is no basis 
for any thought that any of the Dartmouth players were 
attempting to put any of their opponents out of the game 
or that any unsportsmanlike conduct was inspired, author- 
ized or condoned by the Dartmouth coaches." 

I do not believe the unsportsmanlike conduct was in- 
spired or authorized by the Dartmouth or Princeton 
coaches, but I do believe they should have been aware of 
what their players were doing on the field, and the fact 
that the rough stuff reached a climax in the third period 
indicates immediate and definite steps were not taken to 
stop it. 

5. On November 24, 1951, Texas Christian beat Rice 
20 to 6 in a rough-and-tumble affair. The officials called a 
total of twenty-two penalties that added up to 247 yards. 
This is an average of about one penalty every two min- 
utes. The officials made thirty-seven more yards than the 
total rushing yardage for both teams I 

6. On November 28, 1951, in a belated Thanksgiving 
Day Game, Texas played Texas A. & M. in what was 
billed as a grudge game. It lived up to advance billing as 
fists flew often and penalties were numerous. At one point, 
a Texas player left the bench to slug Aggie end Charlie 
Hodges on an out-of-bounds play. 

The number of incidents that make the newspapers, 
like those above, are a very small fraction of the total 
occurrences of unethical and illegal play. Today, with the 
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"get-away-with-what-you-can" viewpoint altogether too 
common in daily living, it is not surprising that some of 
this attitude has rubbed off on football players. The un- 
fortunate thing is the lack of positive correction on the 
part of many coaches. 

If you have a close friend who plays or has played big- 
time football, ask him about the conduct of the game. 
He will probably tell you that "smart" football is ac- 
cepted by the players as normal procedure. As one player 
put it: "You have got to be able to give it out and take 
it." The disgrace is not in unethical or illegal playing, but 
rather in getting caught. 

I don't expect football players to be perfect gentlemen 
on the field. Football draws the emotions closer to the 
surface than any other sport because of its emphasis on 
deception, body contact, and winning. The finest coaches 
occasionally will have players who resort to unsportsman- 
like conduct. In the sometimes confused pattern of daily 
living, all of us lose our composure occasionally. It would 
be unrealistic to expect otherwise when the stakes are 
high. I like to see football players make devastating 
blocks and crushing tackles; these are in the true spirit 
of the game. Nor is there anything wrong with planning 
special defenses or tactics to stop the opponent's star 
player. This is part of strategy and is very acceptable. 
But I do not want players to tackle or block an opponent 
with any premeditated intentions of injuring him. If this 
happens, I want the coach to jerk the offender from the 
game and tell him of his unsportsmanlike conduct in lan- 
guage he will understand. If the coaches sincerely desired 
to do so, they could eliminate "dirty" football almost 
overnight. 

Fortunately, the general situation showed improvement 
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in 1952. Perhaps the tightening of the rules on slugging 
had some effect. Perhaps the nationwide publicity given 
the Bright incident jarred the consciences of some coaches. 
Whatever the cause, let's hope this very welcome trend 
continues forever. 

A large majority of big-time football schools are also 
guilty, in one form or another, of cheating on the grades 
of football players. Most of these questionable academic 
practices take place in the theory and practice courses of 
the professional physical-education curriculum. For ex- 
ample, a friend recently told me of the following incident. 
An assistant coach at a major university had given one 
of the varsity football players his grade an A. My 
friend asked the coach, "How did so-and-so get an A?" 
The coach replied, "If I don't give him an A, who will?" 

In August of 1951, the nation was shocked by the story 
of the ninety West Point cadets who were being dismissed 
for a breach of the cadet honor system, a system under 
which examinations are unproctored and the same test is 
given to two groups of students. Half of the ninety were 
members of the Army football team that had won twenty- 
eight consecutive games. 

Why did a high percentage of the cadet gridders cheat? 
The answer lies in the large amount of time and concen- 
tration that was required to produce Army's football 
juggernauts. Most of the cadet footballers were brought 
to West Point principally because of their athletic ability. 
Take the case of Bob Orders, as reported by Sports Edi- 
tor A. L. Hardman of the Charleston, West Virginia, 
Gazette on November 28, 195 L Orders was an all-stater 
at Huntington High School, West Virginia, and one of 
the most sought-after prep stars in the state. He was 
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approached by two West Point coaches, Johnny Green 
and Murray Warmath, the latter once a star recruiter 
for one of the "recruitingest" colleges in America Ten- 
nessee. Later, Orders talked to United States Senator 
Harley Kilgore of West Virginia. Senator Kilgore prom- 
ised to make him third alternate on his list of prospective 
appointees to the Academy. "I later learned that some- 
one else got the appointment," Hardman quotes Orders 
as saying, "and that I would not get mine. As far as I 
was concerned, then, that was the end of it. Then one 
day I got a telegram from West Point informing me that 
my appointment had been granted. How it was and where 
it came from, I don't know to this day. I have learned 
since, however, that the Army makes arrangements for 
such appointments for boys who can play football." 

As reported in Time magazine, "Army's head football 
coach, Earl Blaik, although admitting the cadets' mis- 
takes, strongly defended the players by saying that big- 
time football was 'the very influence which 1 by his own 
words 'had done most to cause the cribbers to violate 
the honor system. 1 According to Blaik, the Army players, 
he said earlier, were 'unbelievably fatigued' after hours 
of practice on the gridiron, yet had to face the iron scho- 
lastic schedules of the Academy. Their high morale might, 
he suggested, have caused them to put success of the team 
above the reputation of the cadet corps. If he had been 
speaking solely as a professional coach, defending his way 
of life, this would have been understandable; as a spokes- 
man for an educational institution he seemed involved in 
a contradiction. If the cadets were to be defended on the 
ground that the pressure of big-time football was too 
strong for the honor system, then something needed to 
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be done about either football or the honor system." * As 
far as I have been able to find out, the controversy has 
ended in a draw nothing has been done about either. 

The cadets' viewpoint was best expressed by Harold 
Loehlein, captain-elect of the 1951 football team and 
president of the first class. Loehlein was quoted by Time 
magazine as saying: "I would have been higher in the 
[class] standings had I not helped the others. Sure, I 
cribbed at times, but a lot of the boys thought it was 
justified because we gave a lot of time to the football 
team. In some cases, friendship comes above the honor 
system. . . . The full attack has been directed against 
us and yet no one has questioned the honor system it- 
self." * 

The cribbing at West Point is an excellent example of 
the consequences of high-powered football. I am not in 
sympathy with the cribbers and believe their punishment 
was just, but what they did was no worse than what is 
going on today at a good majority of the schools fielding 
big-time teams. The sin is getting caught and anything 
less is okay so the players reason. The cadets were 
more honest than most people would be in a similar situa- 
tion because they had the courage and it took courage 
to admit their guilt when a pretense of innocence would 
have cleared them. 

Disclosures at William and Mary College revealed 
almost unbelievable practices of cheating on college 
credits. Sports writer Tommy Devine in the Chicago 
Daily News of November 19, 1951, cited four examples 
of these practices : 

1. Two boys on the [1951] football squad were given 

* Courtesy of Time magazine; copyright Time Inc., 1951. 
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credit for summer-school courses while they were em- 
ployed on jobs in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

2. A student enrolled in an advanced physical-educa- 
tion course never received any instruction in it, but re- 
ceived credit for the work after he had spent the summer 
as a Williamsburg playground supervisor. 

3. A student enrolled in two physical-education courses 
spent only two weeks on campus. 

4. A sophomore with a poor academic record who had 
been suspended for breach of the honor code passed two 
senior physical-education courses in summer school with 
a mark of B. 

These four disclosures, and others, resulted from an 
investigation of W. & M.'s athletic program by the Board 
of Visitors, the college's controlling body. The William 
and Mary faculty set forth its difficulties on September 
17, 1951, in a revealing and sincere statement, which 
subsequently appeared in the October, 1951, issue of the 
Alumni Gazette. I have quoted at length from this splen- 
did statement because it represents the general pattern 
that inevitably follows in the wake of football over- 
emphasis : 

. . . We are agreed that the fundamental cause is an athletic 
policy which at William and Mary, as at many other American 
colleges and universities, has proceeded to the point of obscuring 
and corrupting the real purposes of an institution of higher 
learning. 

For over a decade the College of William and Mary has been 
laboring under conditions imposed by an increasingly ambitious 
intercollegiate athletic program. These conditions have been in- 
creasingly detrimental to the educational ideals to which the Col- 
lege is dedicated. The insidious influences of the athletic program 
have eaten at the most vital elements of academic life. If permitted 
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to continue, they must inevitably render the College impotent to 
perform its educational obligations. The flagrant violations of aca- 
demic principle during the past two years which are now public 
knowledge can only be regarded as unmistakable symptoms of 
deep-seated, unhealthy conditions which could if unchecked destroy 
the very integrity of the College. 

The recent revelations clearly demonstrate that certain dishonest 
academic practices have been followed by duly appointed members 
of the athletic and physical education staffs for the purpose of se- 
curing and retaining coveted athletes. Many other isolated indica- 
tions of the serious effects of the athletic program have become too 
obviously manifest to members of the faculty during the past sev- 
eral years. We do not intend here to present proof of such instances. 
More significant and of far greater value, we believe, will be an 
exposition of the ways in which we have experienced the disastrous 
effects of the present athletic policy on essential elements of college 
life at William and Mary. . . . 

Steadily and inevitably the intercollegiate athletic program has 
usurped a dominating position in the College. Instead of a healthy 
and indispensable extracurricular activity, it has become a com- 
mercial enterprise demanding winning teams at any cost, even the 
cost of dishonest academic practice. It has demanded that admis- 
sion requirements be lowered, and sometimes dispensed with, so 
that promising athletes can be given the respectability of college 
enrollment. Limited scholarship funds which should aid young 
men and women of intellectual promise and financial need must go 
to athletes whose sole recommendation for such aid is their athletic 
prowess. Once on the college rolls, the athletes must somehow be 
kept there : Their schedules must be arranged without reference to 
the normal procedure leading to graduation, but rather to enable 
them to meet the minimum requirements for continuance in college 
and for eligibility in intercollegiate athletics. Courses most vital to 
the attainment of the educational ideal of the College are avoided in 
the search for the easy course. Athletes participating in certain 
varsity sports are prevented from making a free choice of a course 
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of study open to other students. For example, the regimen of foot- 
ball players makes them unable to enter a program of premedical 
study. There is pressure for special consideration for athletes on 
the score of heavy athletic duty. The tragic consequence is illus- 
trated by the graduation records of the past nine years. Football 
players as a group have been only a little more than half as suc- 
cessful as the rest of the student body in completing the require- 
ments for the degree. They have been exploited on the gridiron 
under the pretense of being educated. 

We have seen this athletic program vitiate the most elementary 
standards of honesty and right conduct. It has tarnished the bright 
tradition of the Honor System which William and Mary has 
cherished for generations. The failure of certain individuals in 
responsible positions to maintain the highest standards of honor 
has weakened the moral fiber of the College and of its students and 
alumni. Athletes knew that there were those in high positions at 
the College who were committing, or being accessory to, acts of 
dishonesty. The deception which has been practiced by responsible 
officials and students participating in athletics was known to many 
other students who were tragically disillusioned by it. How, they 
asked, could the College try to maintain a rigid code of honor 
in certain areas of college life and expect the student honor coun- 
cils to enforce this code when acts of dishonesty in another area 
were subjects of frequent discussion within the student body. Honor 
is indivisible. One set of principles cannot be applied in one rela- 
tionship and not in another. There is no double standard of honor. 

We have seen this athletic program ravage the morale of our 
student body, including the athletes themselves. Many students 
feel that subsidized athletes form a special privileged group set 
apart from their fellows. They see athletes recruited on the basis 
of financial assistance well beyond the amount available to non- 
athletes and with little regard for need or scholastic ability. The 
athletes themselves, victims of a pernicious system, appear to be 
looked upon on the campus as almost a segregated element. The 
impression prevails that there is a special set of rules for them a 
"double standard" which operates in the areas of admissions, dis- 
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cipline, financial aid and academic standards. Many students sense 
that the College has been dishonest in its administration of the ath- 
letic program. It is known that the athletic department has vio- 
lated rules to which the College has publicly subscribed, rules of 
the Southern Conference regarding the length and nature of off- 
season practice and the recruiting of players. That these violations 
have been condoned has caused on the part of many students a loss 
of confidence in and respect for the College, 

Another effect of the athletic program upon student morale 
springs from the staggering cost of that program. "Big time" 
athletics is an expensive undertaking which demands greater and 
greater outlay for more and more salaries, for equipment, for 
additions to the athletic plant. It appears that the necessary money 
is usually forthcoming. But at the same time -it seems that the Col- 
lege is incapable of financing essential improvements which are of 
greater concern and would be considerably more beneficial to the 
whole student body. The result is a distortion of values, cynicism, 
and a feeling of real resentment. . . . 

The athletic policy we must formulate and the program we must 
put into effect must be truly extracurricular ; it must take its right- 
ful place as a beneficial but distinctly subordinate activity of the 
College. It must be an activity of the general student body; par- 
ticipants must be attracted, admitted, and governed by the College 
exactly as are all other students. It must be and remain a program 
harmonious with the atmosphere, purposes, and ideals of the Col- 
lege. To this goal, and to the proud and honorable traditions of the 
College of William and Mary, we pledge and dedicate ourselves 



anew. 



It would be pleasant to report that cribbing and deceit 
in William and Mary's intercollegiate sports program 
have been eliminated entirely. As far as the faculty is 
concerned, this is true, but unfortunately a segment of 
the student body had to learn the hard way. On February 
17, 1953, an Associated Press release told the story of 
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the nation's worst cribbing scandal since the West Point 
expose. A dozen athletes, including first-string football 
and basketball players, were among an estimated thirty 
to thirty-five students who were expelled for violating 
the school's honor code. The cribbing occurred in a mili- 
tary science class. A copy of the final examination was 
stolen, and duplicated copies were distributed among the 
class members. 

The best research on the subject indicates that athletes 
do not make as high grades as nonathletes, but that the 
difference is not significant. F. A. Beu, superintendent of 
schools in Hebron, Illinois, studied the results of a 
group test given to 1,100 Illinois high school students. 
His conclusion was that the scholastic record is slightly 
lower for athletes than nonathletes, but the difference is 
very slight. G. Herbert McCracken, coach at Lafayette 
College, found that leaders in nonathletic college activi- 
ties have slightly better scholarship than team captains 
of football, basketball, baseball, and track squads. After 
a survey of the research on the topic, the Carnegie Re- 
port concluded: u The scholarship grades of athletes seem 
to average slightly lower than those of non-athletes, but 
the ascertainable difference in favor of non-athletes is 
probably so slight as not to possess statistical significance. 
Athletes average higher during the first college year, non- 
athletes during the remainder of the course. For both of 
the groups, grades improve consistently in successive 
years; the grades of non-athletes are appreciably better 
in the fourth year than in any previous year for either 
athletes or non-athletes. For both types and all years, 
grades are better during the second semester than the 
first." 

The research on footballers' academic performances is 
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valid as far as it goes, but three factors are not covered : 

(1) A large majority of big-time football schools pay 
tutors to help keep the boys eligible. This assistance gives 
the footballer an unfair advantage when his marks are 
compared with nonathletes who cannot afford tutoring. 

(2) In some schools, the football coach is the football 
player's adviser and eases him through the curriculum 
by lining up courses with the easiest instructors and soft- 
ening the load during football season. (3) The athletes, 
as a general rule, select a curriculum that is not too diffi- 
cult. Rarely do you find a football player enrolled in 
premed, prevet, prelaw, engineering, or scientific courses. 
Many of them enroll in education with majors in indus- 
trial art or physical education. I consider education one 
of the noblest professions, but some of the reasons for 
its choice by footballers have nothing to do with its high 
calling. 

Football players drop or flunk out of school at about 
the same rate as nonathletes. This is not a valid reflec- 
tion upon the gridders' good scholarship, but rather upon 
their special tutoring privileges and conveniences in their 
course work. Also, they are under a great deal of social 
pressure to keep their grades above the minimum for 
eligibility. In spite of this, some institutions of higher 
learning graduate an extremely small percentage of their 
footballers. 

For example, Tommy Devine reported that on the 
average one out of every three players on the William 
and Mary roster during the nine years from 1943 to 
1951 graduated. William and Mary started its big-time 
football program in 1939, which meant the class of 1943 
was the first to graduate under its influence. Here's how 




"What cTya mean y' been In class, what d'ya think you're 
in school for, anyway 1" 
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football players compared with nonathletes in obtaining 
their degrees in the nine subsequent years : 



Year 


Players 


%of 
Gridders 
Graduated 


%of 

Nonfootballers 
Graduated 


% D*y- 

jerence 


1943 


35 


28.3 


54.3 


25.8 


1944 


33 


21.2 


44.7 


23.5 


1945 


32 


15.6 


42.8 


27.2 


1946 


34 


11.7 


46.3 * 


34.6 


1947 


14 


28.5 


49.8 


21.3 


1948 


45 


44.4 


66.4 


22,0 


1949 


43 


51.1 


71.1 


20.0 


1950 


29 


37.9 


60.5 


22.6 


1951 


45 


37.7 


54.2 


16.5 


Total 


310 


32.2 


55.9 


23.7 



The picture has changed at William and Mary, but 
it is nonetheless indicative of what has taken and is still 
taking place in some big-time schools. 

As for the big-time football players who do graduate, 
the inescapable conclusion is that many receive a college 
degree rather than a college education. They are cheated 
out of full benefit from their college experiences in two 
ways: the great hero atmosphere of campus life gives 
players an overexaggerated and distorted estimation of 
their importance, and big-time football demands an enor- 
mous chunk of the student's time. The average player 
must spend between 1,250 and 1,500 hours on football, 
or the equivalent of time required to complete forty to 
forty-five semester hours of college credit and its asso- 
ciated studying. Since most colleges require between 120 
and 130 hours for graduation, footballers must spend as 
much time on their sport as is normally spent on one third 
of their total college work. This great demand upon their 
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time, as well as the fatigue of daily football practice, has 
been the primary cause for cribbing at West Point and a 
majority of civilian schools, outright cheating on student 
transcript records, and the rigging of grades. 

As if all this were not enough, there is the question of 
bribery to consider. Small-scale bribery of football play- 
ers goes on every day. The "keep quiet" offers, the 
twenty-dollar "persuaders," the attempts to discourage 
a prospect from attending another school by slandering 
or outbidding it these are nothing more than bribes. 
And from small-scale to large-scale is only a question of 
degree. ^ 

In 1951, with dramatic suddenness, the nation was told 
that some of its finest basketball players had been ac- 
cused of accepting bribes to control the score. Some 
sports people around New York had been aware of Madi- 
son Square Garden bribery for at least ten years. To date, 
some thirty players from ten colleges and twenty-five 
fixers are known to have been involved. There have been 
others, but insufficient legal evidence has kept them out 
of the courtroom. 

Who is responsible for this unerasable black mark on 
the pages of amateur sports? Certainly the gamblers are 
partly to blame, as are the players, but a good portion 
of the blame must fall upon the coaches and the institu- 
tions that have allowed themselves to recruit players in 
such a manner that the boys concerned found little differ- 
ence between original inducements and the bribes later 
offered to them by gamblers. No man in the world is 
better qualified to speak on this subject than Judge Saul 
S. Streit, who presided at the basketball bribery trials. 
The following excerpt is taken from his researches into 
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the -backgrounds of these boys and how they were subsi- 
dized. The Judge wrote : 

My Investigation disclosed that most of these defendants before 
entering college received bids and offers from colleges as far south 
as Georgia and as far west as California, The offers included tui- 
tion, books, board, sinecures and expense money. 

The defendant Roman was offered by and did accept from Cin- 
cinnati University scholarships both for himself and his brother 
which included tuition, board, a job, $50 a month expense money, 
and the use of a car. They stayed at the University for two days, 
then told the coach that they had decided to leave, whereupon they 
were offered more money. 

The defendant Smith was scouted by Sam Picarello, the assist- 
ant coach, at Long Island University, who told Smith that Claire 
Bee, the head coach, wanted to see him. Bee told him of the ad- 
vantages of playing at the Garden and gave him a scholarship, 
which consisted of tuition, a room, books, four meal books a week, 
valued at $5 each, and a job. The defendant stated that it was 
not necessary to put in the time at the job, and if he had given a 
good athletic performance during that week his pay slip would be 
marked extra hours and he would receive an additional five or ten 
dollars. 

The defendant White, upon graduation from the Dwight Mor- 
row High School at Englewood, N. J., had an LQ. of 82. He 
stood 230th in a class of 263. He was scouted by and attempted 
to enter Duquesne University but was not accepted because of 
scholastic deficiency. He was then recruited by and admitted to 
Villanova College. After six months at Villanova, he received two 
D's, two C's, an F, and withdrew. Following which and through 
the efforts of a Mr. Weinstein, a friend of Mr. Bee's and Long 
Island University's New Jersey scout, he was tried out at L.LU- 
and received a scholarship. In some miraculous manner, despite 
the demands made by a severe basketball playing schedule, daily 
practice and his illicit summer activities, he showed "remarkable 
scholastic improvement" at L.I.U. Among the courses he pursued 
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in his senior year at L.I.U. were music seminar, oil painting, 
rhythms and dance, public speaking and physical education. 

The defendant Gard states that while at high school he was 
contacted by Mr. Picarello and invited to the L.I.U. gymnasium 
for a trial. At the conclusion of his high school studies, he entered 
the Merchant Marine. While in service, he was sent for by then 
Lieut. Commander Bee, who was at the same station in Sheeps- 
head Bay. Bee then told him about the advantages at L.I.U. After 
they were both released from service, the defendant Gard called 
on Mr. Bee and submitted his high school marks which were 
below the requirements, whereupon Mr. Bee sent Gard to the 
Brooklyn Academy, a preparatory school, and paid for his, Card's, 
expenses, after which Gard was matriculated at L.I.U. arid received 
a scholarship similar to Smith's. 

The defendants Bigos and Feutardo were tried out at the L.I.U. 
gymnasium before they were permitted to enter the University. 

The defendant Warner was scouted by Robert Sands, assistant 
coach at City College, who told him about the advantages of City 
College, studying under Coach Holman and playing at the Garden. 
He said he was promised free books, meals and a job. My report 
shows that while at junior high school, Warner was considered 
mentally dull and 2.3 years retarded. He graduated from DeWitt 
Clinton High School with an I.Q. of 87, an average of 71.11 and 
was 827th in a class of 942. His marks were too low for admit- 
tance as a regular student at City College, whereupon Sands had 
him entered at a special evening class at City College, the fee for 
which was paid for, according to Sands (but denied by Warner), 
by some loan from a student fund. Here, too, the defendant miracu- 
lously surpassed all expectations as a student 

The defendant Layne was similarly scouted by Mr. Sands, who 
told him about the opportunities to "study under Holman," and 
that City College would wink its eye at the standings of the bas- 
ketball players in order to keep them eligible for the team. Layne's 
high school average was 70.5, too low for admittance, so Sands 
also had him entered as a special evening class student, following 
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which he was admitted as a regular student Here, too, an "un- 
accountable improvement" as a student should be noted. 

The defendant Roth originally was scouted on behalf of New 
York University. He applied for admittance to N.Y.IL and ac- 
tually paid his admittance fee of $50. At about the same time he 
was also scouted by Mr. Sands, who put forth the advantages of 
going to C.C.N.Y. and playing under Holman, as a result of 
which he forfeited his N.Y.U. entrance fee and came to City Col- 
lege. It appears that the defendant Roth was 638th in a class of 
816 at Erasmus Hall High School, with an average of 70.43, but 
the high school transcript at City College shows an average of 75.5, 
This discrepancy has never been explained. The defendant, how- 
ever, was obliged to take an entrance examination, following 
which he was credited with a high school average of 89.4. A cur- 
rent recomputation of the results of the defendant's examination 
shows that his average should have been 70.62, which automati- 
cally would have disqualified him from admission to the College 
of the City of New York. So Roth, who was actually ineligible 
gained admission by these discrepancies. The supporting documents 
are no longer available. The Registrar says there may have been 
a deliberate error. The high school transfer sheets show a possible 
alteration and the upper right-hand corner is torn. 

The defendant Cohen was scouted by Mr. Sands, who, he says, 
promised him room and board. Cohen was assisted in programming 
his courses by the coaching staff, told to take the entrance exam- 
ination and not to worry about it. In the defendant Cohen's case 
there is a 10-point discrepancy between his high school average, as 
shown on the high school books, and the transfer sheet at the 
college. Here, too, a recomputation now shows that his marks were 
too low and that he was ineligible* Here, too, the transfer sheet 
shows the .larger figure superimposed and signs of alteration and 
a portion of the upper right-hand corner torn. I suggest that in the 
cases of Roth and Cohen there was deliberate fraud and probable 
forgery. [C.C.N.Y. officials found that Streit's accusation was 
true.] 
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The defendant Schaff graduated from the Seward Park High 
School in June, 1948, at the age of 19 years. His marks were just 
passing and he had eight failures in the ten terms it took him to 
graduate. He was excessively absent every term. He was scouted 
for N.Y.U. by a friend of Mr. Cann's, the N.Y.U. coach, who 
told him that Mr. Cann was interested in him and to see a Mr. 
Weinheimer, which he did. Mr. Weinheimer then asked for the 
defendant's marks, which were below the requirements, where- 
upon Mr. Weinheimer made arrangements for the defendant to 
attend the Brooklyn Academy preparatory school. An N.Y.U. 
alumnus, said the defendant, or sponsor paid all of his expenses 
at the preparatory school. While he was at the preparatory school 
from September, 1948 to January, 1949 (where he was absent 26 
days), he took four subjects, just receiving a passing mark of 65% 
in three and failing in the fourth. (He then received a scholar- 
ship from N.Y.U.). During his first term at N.Y.U., SchafFs 
scholastic record was so bad that he was placed on probation with 
regard to his scholarship, and required to pursue his studies during 
the 1949 summer session. He was then reinstated as a scholarship 
student and then began cutting classes. This situation was reported 
by SchafFs professors to John Weinheimer, Manager of Athletics, 
who then arranged for SchaflE to receive special instruction by 
tutors. 

The defendant Fuertado reported that he complained to Mr. 
Bee that some of the other players were receiving more remunera- 
tion than he and that his, Fuertado 5 s, mother was supporting him 
whereupon the athletic officials sent his mother $20 per week. 

Many of the players with the knowledge of the coaches ob- 
tained summer jobs, ostensibly as bus boys, waiters and lifeguards, 
but in effect were required to and did play basketball two and 
three times a week. They received wages, huge tips and partici- 
pated in gambling pools, made contact with gamblers and some 
earned as much as $1,500 to $2,000 for the summer. In effect, they 
were professionals, masquerading as amateurs. Assistant Coach 
Sands said, "He was familiar with what went on at what he called 
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the Catskill Mountain Borscht Circuit, but he said they were free 
men and he was 'powerless' to stop ft." 

The athletes were permitted to play at Madison Square Garden, 
an arena not under college control and permeated with the most 
deleterious influences, for a small percentage of the net receipts. 
Gambling was rampant. The point spread was shouted from one 
end of the arena to the other. Very few of the thousands of spec- 
tators were interested either in the college or the players. . . . 
The naivete, the equivocation and the denials of the coaches and 
their assistants concerning their knowledge of gambling, recruiting 
and subsidizing would be comical were they not so despicable* . . . 

Commercialism and over-emphasis contaminates everything it 
touches: (a) it has fostered bookmaking and nation-wide gam- 
bling; (b) it produces "illegal" scouting, recruiting, proselyting 
and subsidization of athletes; (c) it corrupts the athlete, the coach, 
the college official and the alumnus; (d) it breeds bribery, fraud 
and forgery; (e) it impairs the standards of integrity of the col- 
lege; and (f) it destroys the confidence of the public. 

What difference do players detect between accepting 
money to manipulate the score slightly and receiving lav- 
ish subsidization? Most of them find very little. Ralph 
Beard, Kentucky Ail-American in 1948 and 1949, said 
in an Associated Press story of October 23, 1951 : "Re- 
cruiting is the start of it. How they went out and got 
us to play. It got so big. We got big. Too big." Dale 
Barnstable, Kentucky captain for 1948-49, said: "You 
convince yourself you are doing no harm at the beginning. 
You get $15 to $20 from the school for playing a good 
game, and you figure it won't hurt to take some bigger 
money for winning with something to spare." Alex 
Groza, Kentucky All-American in 1948 and 1949, said: 
" Someday when I'm gray when this thing is done and 
I've lived it down, I'd like to tell the whole story about 
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what it's all been like, about recruiting and playing and 
this." 

Many football fans have shown a certain smugness 
over the basketball scandals, saying to themselves, "They 
may talk about all the cheating on grades, recruiting, etc. 
that go on in football, but at least college football has 
never been contaminated by score manipulation." I sin- 
cerely hope their faith is founded upon the rock' of real- 
ity. However, the following incidents have forced me to 
take a dim view of it. 

In the first week of November, 1952, the newspapers 
splashed lots of ink over a bribery attempt at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. A Maryland student tried to bribe 
three star players to hold their winning margin under 
twenty-one points in their game with Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. The players promptly reported the matter to 
Coach Tatum, who in turn reported it to the proper au- 
thorities. 

The tail end of the 1951 season found Illinois within 
grasp of the Big Ten championship and a trip to the Rose 
Bowl. A victory over Northwestern was the last hurdle. 
On Monday of that week, Tommy O'Connell, Illini's ace 
quarterback, received an anonymous letter saying that 
he had better not do well in the game Saturday if he 
valued his life. During the remainder of the week, uni- 
versity police often cruised by O'Connell's fraternity 
house, and armed policemen were present at practice ses- 
sions. During the all-important game, a number of plain- 
clothesmen circulated through the huge crowd. What a 
sad commentary on the American sporting scene ! 

In the summer of 1951, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System produced a series of six superb programs on syn- 
dicated crime and unhealthy alliances with law enforce- 
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merit officials called, "The Nation's Nightmare." The 
sixth program of this documentary series dealt with or- 
ganized crime in sports. Here is an excerpt from that 
program : 

Well, we dug into the underworld of bookies, gamblers and 
fixers to find out [why no fixes] and now we present the first evi- 
dence of a college football team fixed in the last few years. 

Our informant was the man who fixed the team. He was quite 
frank about it, after we swore we would not reveal his identity. 
You will hear his words through an intermediary, actor Bill 
Quinn. The fixer told us his story in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Here it is. 

VOICE: It was in the Midwest a few years ago after the war, 
the idea came to me to try to fix a game. Sort of poetic justice 
you might call it. Gettin' back my money which I lost in the fix 
by fixin* somebody else. So I looked into the football team down 
at the University. I went down to the stadium in the afternoon 
to watch the team practice. I put the spot on four players who 
looked to me like they were key players on the team. There were 
two halfbacks, a fullback and a second string quarterback. I de- 
cided on those guys because they looked like they'd be in a position 
to swing a game one way or another. 

And then I had to figure out a contact for reaching these guys. 
At first he didn't like the idea. But I offered him 4,000 bucks 
win or lose if he set up the play with these four guys so that when 
I gave the word they'd win by fewer points than the board called 
for and he decided to do it. 

Well, he went down to the University and a week or so later he 
came up to tell me it was all set. He'd talked to these four players, 
one at a time, and offered each one of them 1,500 bucks to play it 
the way I wanted to. 

One of the players became All- American that year and one of 
the other guys he's playin' pro football right now. 

They didn't object too much. They were semipro already you 
might say. They were getting their room and board, tuition, spend- 
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ing money. Besides they didn't have to study very hard to pass their 
studies so I said to myself under these circumstances money might 
mean more to them than the dear old Alma Mater. 

One yardstick the purpose of higher education must 
be ever present in. evaluating an athletic program. That 
purpose is the development of excellence in the mind, 
body, and spirit. A properly conducted sports program 
is one of the finest contributions toward its achievement. 

Unfortunately, the selfish interests of a few have un- 
dermined big-time intercollegiate football to the point 
where it now represents a gigantic hypocrisy. 



IV Athletic Scholarships 



Financial aid, as interpreted here, includes all forms 
of direct or indirect monetary assistance such as gifts of 
clothing, sporting goods, cash, escrows, jobs, room and 
board, living expenses, etc. 

Those who favor present methods of subsidizing ath- 
letes cite many arguments. Here are some of them : 

1. A student is allowed to play in the campus band 
and make money. Since he can use his talents to help him- 
self financially, why should not the football player re- 
ceive a regular salary when he brings so much money Into 
the college ? The answer is simple college football is an 
amateur sport sponsored by the college for the students' 
benefit. The band-playing student is engaging in an out- 
right professional activity not sponsored by the college. 
(Although I believe that amateurism in big-time football 
Is a joke of the first magnitude in most schools, neverthe- 
less, the ideal of amateurism must not be twisted to fit 
the situation. A person, a college, a nation ruled by the 
dictates of the situation is like a ship without a rudder 
going wherever the current decides.) 

2. An athletic scholarship gives the footballer with 
meager financial resources an opportunity to gain a col- 
lege education. This is fine if (a) scholarships in music, 
art, engineering, and so on are awarded to boys with mea- 
ger resources also and (b) all scholarships require more 
of the student than just a special talent, 
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3. So much of the player's time and energy is given to 
the game that he does not have enough left over to work 
at part-time jobs; therefore, he must have some sort of 
financial aid. The trend toward less spring and other out- 
of-season practice indicates that this argument has virtue, 
but may be met in other ways. 

4. Neighboring schools subsidize to high heaven. Un- 
less we go out after our share of high school talent we 
may as well give up football. To this I say that, if going 
after high school talent means illegal recruiting and sub- 
sidizing, then the school would be better off if it did give 
up football. Several big-time schools have taken this 
course. After all, our colleges and universities are insti- 
tutions for better living, not sponsors of athletic carni- 
vals. 

5. The alumni and general public favor big-time foot- 
ball. Since institutions of higher learning are servants of 
the public, let the people's wishes be heard. This argu- 
ment is plainly spurious. American universities and col- 
leges indirectly serve the public; they directly serve the 
students. Higher education carries the heavy responsi- 
bility of nurturing the seeds that will perpetuate Ameri- 
can democracy. Nothing is wrong with providing sports 
entertainment for the public as long as the importance of 
this entertainment is always secondary to the main pur- 
pose of higher learning. Whenever and wherever the pub- 
lic (actually a handful of alumni and football fanatics) 
assumes control of big-time football, the program be- 
comes a travesty upon the ideals of American education. 

6. The problem of subsidization is a drop in the bucket 
compared with problems of gambling and the general 
slackening of national morals. Why get so excited over 
intercollegiate football and basketball when problems of 
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great importance are needing action? The answer to this 
one is simple. It is true that the problems of intercolle- 
giate sports are overshadowed by others of greater im- 
portance, yet a successful attack on the nation's social and 
moral problems can only be the result of sincere and per- 
sistent work in a number of different areas. If an army's 
power is concentrated. in one sector of the line, then its 
flanks are exposed. Coaches, academic faculties, college 
presidents, students, sports- writers, alumni, and the pub- 
lic united under the banner, "It's not who's right but 
what's right for American education," can lift their sec- 
tion of the line. 

I simply do not believe an athletic scholarship should 
give a boy a free ride through college as is now the case 
in the Southern, Southeastern, and Big Seven confer- 
ences. The gift of approximately $1,500 to $2,000 per 
year for four years depends largely upon the student's 
gridiron ability. His academic record and character refer- 
ences are considered only if below the minimum. The 
free-ride program is unfair to the rest of the student 
body, many of whom must work hard to make ends meet. 
Its greatest injustice is to the nonathlete with above-aver- 
age capacities who comes from a home of meager finan- 
cial resources. He likely will be deprived of the lifelong 
advantage of a college education because a top-heavy al- 
location of scholarship funds is earmarked for athletes. 

Nevertheless, I believe that athletic scholarships, prop- 
erly administered, have their place. Athletic ability is a 
special talent and deserves the same type of special rec- 
ognition that is given to art, music, engineering, etc. 
Scholarships in all areas should be awarded on bases of 
need, ability, scholarship, and character. The recipient of 
any scholarship should rank in the upper one half of his 
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graduating high school class, and have acceptable charac- 
ter references. 

As to the amount of aid an athlete should receive, con- 
siderable variance of opinion exists. The gamut runs 
from a piece of the sky with a fence around it to nothing 
at all. In my opinion : ( 1 ) The athletic scholarship should 
cover completely tuition, laboratory fees, books, and mili- 
tary supplies. (2) A training table should provide for one 
meal per day during fall and spring practices. (3) Each 
scholarship should carry a monthly stipend of $40 for 
ten months of each year. 

Specifically, I advocate a scholarship that will give its 
recipient roughly $850 per school year or $3,400 for the 
four years. For one year, this figure breaks down as fol- 
lows: $150 for tuition, books, laboratory fees, military 
needs, etc. (this figure may run to over $700 at some 
private schools) ; $400 ($40 per month for ten months) 
for room, board, clothes, incidentals, etc.; and $300 for 
training table, three months in fall and one month in 
spring. 

The training table expense is figured on a cost of $2.50 
per meal. If youVe ever seen the quantity and quality of 
the food at the average training table, you will believe 
that the $2.50 figure is a cut-rate estimate. The two weeks 
of preschool practice in the fall should also be expense- 
free for the players. Either the athletic department 
should pick up the bill for room and board or give each 
boy $6 per day. 

The above plan will take care of approximately two 
thirds of the boy's total expenses for the school year. The 
rest should be earned by his own sweat or come from par- 
ents, guardian, or other authorized sources. I believe the 
athlete should have the experience of honest employment 
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during the off season of his sport and during the summer. 
Honest labor never hurt anyone. He can easily close the 
gap between the scholarship stipend and his total ex- 
penses by part-time school-year employment and/or sum- 
mer jobs. 

A central faculty committee on scholarships should 
screen all candidates for the athletic scholarships and 
make awards on basis of need, athletic ability, academic 
records, and personal-conduct reports. This important 
job should be out of the athletic department's jurisdiction 
for two reasons : ( 1 ) Alumni influence is passed on to a 
group that it cannot sway to any appreciable extent. (2) 
The applicants will be judged as students as well as ath- 
letes. During the screening process the athletic director 
and the coach of that sport should work with the com- 
mittee. In most cases the committee will go along with 
the athletic department's selections. The committee 
serves primarily as a watchful guardian of institutional 
integrity. Its presence is a constant reminder that schol- 
arships must be awarded on an all-around basis. 

The terms of the athletic scholarship should be stated 
in contractual form and signed by the student and his 
parents or guardian. Each year a list of the scholarship 
recipients should be published in the newspapers. Infor- 
mation about qualifications for athletic scholarships 
should be listed in the college bulletin. 

Once a boy is awarded an athletic scholarship, its re- 
tention should depend upon sports participation, satisfac- 
tory academic work, and acceptable habits of personal 
conduct. 

If the boy fails to make the team although he tries 
hard, the scholarship should not be withdrawn provided 
he maintains satisfactory academic and personal-conduct 
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records. If he quits or is discharged from the squad for 
reasons that resulted from his own actions, he should 
lose the scholarship privileges at the semester's end. 

If he becomes an outstanding player but does unsatis- 
factory academic work or shows poor personal conduct, 
his scholarship should be terminated at the semester's 
end. 

If the boy accepts direct or indirect financial aid from 
sources other than his parents and legal guardian, or 
such as are authorized by the scholarship committee, he 
should lose his scholarship and athletic eligibility. 

If he is injured while participating in his sport, he 
should not lose the scholarship as long as he shows satis- 
factory academic progress and personal conduct. 

In all cases the scholarship committee should review 
each case in question and make a decision. 

All part-time jobs for athletes should be secured 
through or else cleared by the college's student employ- 
ment office rather than the athletic department. This plan 
has three advantages : ( 1 ) It gets away from soft or im- 
aginary jobs. Have you heard about the "hard-working" 
footballer who put in two hours each day winding all 
of the electric clocks ? A football-playing friend of mine 
on the Nebraska squad was employed by a hotel in 
Lincoln for fifteen hours of work a week at $50 per 
month. Although he rarely showed up during football 
season, his pay check never failed to come through 
promptly. (2) Coaches and athletic directors will be sub- 
jected to less alumni pressure. For example, a wealthy 
alumnus wants to employ a gridder in his factory as super- 
visor of the night watchman. The coach politely mentions 
that all jobs must be cleared through the college's student 
employment office. If the prospective employer goes to 
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this office, the opening is checked for authenticity, a rou- 
tine procedure. (3) Jobs administered through a student 
employment office are likely to give the footballer a little 
broader student association and viewpoint. 

In most large colleges and universities at the present 
time the athletic department handles part-time employ- 
ment for athletes ; consequently, the players logically con- 
nect the honesty of their job with that of the athletic de- 
partment. When this employment is faked, the hours 
stretched, or the job is a "soft touch" (and one or more 
of these conditions exist at a large majority of big-time 
schools), how can you or I take stock in the moral bene- 
fits that the player supposedly gains from football? 

Of course, this scholarship plan will completely back- 
fire if a few alumni are allowed to favor the players with 
financial help, but the possibility brings up the following 
question : A well-meaning benefactor of a music student, 
for example, is allowed to send him through college with 
no questions asked. Why can't the same individual put a 
football player through school? In principle, this question 
is sound and I have not found a foolproof solution to it. 
Perhaps the best answer lies in the coach and the com- 
mittee. All members of the squad should know that the 
acceptance of direct or indirect financial aid from unau- 
thorized sources is reasonable grounds for dismissal from 
the team. If any player has a question about acceptance 
of outside help, he should ask the coach, who will refer 
the matter to the scholarship committee for final decision. 
This policy leaves the door open for exceptional cases. 

Any alumnus should be free to help the athletic pro- 
gram, provided his contribution is channeled through and 
approved by the scholarship committee. This policy will 
partially relieve the coach from some alumni pressure. 
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The coach's rightful obligations are his sport and class- 
room teaching, not the wishes of alumni. 

Discrimination against athletes is as bad as bestowing 
excessive favors upon them. Every student is entitled to 
a "fair shake." 

The scholarship plan in this chapter recognizes ath- 
letic ability as worthy of financial help, provided the stu- 
dent can demonstrate satisfactory academic progress and 
personal conduct. 

The amount of aid here recommended will allow the 
student to acquire a well-rounded college experience, yet 
it is not lavish enough to give him the feeling that his 
presence is doing the school an honor. 

All scholarship proceedings, except the initial selection 
of candidates, rest with the faculty scholarship committee 
whose power is beyond the influence of the athletic depart- 
ment and alumni groups. 

Athletic scholarships, carefully awarded and adminis- 
tered, mesh well with the purposes of higher education. 



V Does Big-Time Football 
Build Character? 



Big-time intercollegiate football is part of the college 
program; therefore, its conduct, in order to be educa- 
tionally justifiable, must contribute to the purpose of 
higher education. This chapter will look into what big- 
time football does for the body, mind, and spirit. 

The average footballer possesses a wonderfully toned 
physical machine. He is hard without an ounce of flabby 
muscle anywhere; he is quick and agile and strong, and 
he has good endurance. If you like your descriptions 
technical, here's the physiological picture of what training 
does for the body. The size but not the number of muscle 
fibers increases because of the larger amount of sarco- 
plasm present. Greater strength results. The connective 
tissues are tougher and stronger, thereby reducing chances 
of injury. Practice grooms the appropriate neuromuscu- 
lar responses so that the body works more efficiently. The 
resting pulse rate is slower. The man recovers his normal 
heart rate and blood pressure more quickly after strenu- 
ous exertion. Greater endurance is evident. The body 
weight increases slightly. The rate of breathing becomes 
slower. During all-out efforts, the trained athlete is able 
to draw more air into the lungs. During all-out efforts, 
the trained heart circulates a greater volume of blood. 

Good physical condition improves physical efficiency, 
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performance, and appearance, but it does not improve 
health. Contrary to popular opinion, footballers are no 
more immune to colds and other diseases than nonathletes 
who may get their exercise by jumping at conclusions. The 
connection between physical condition and health goes 
back to the 1870's when Dr. Winship and his ''strength 
seekers" claimed that bar-bell work would cure every- 
thing from a headache to flat feet. Only in cases when 
individuals are bedfast does exercise play a role in health. 
Good physical condition enables the adult worker to use 
a greater number of daily hours toward productive ends. 
But health belongs in the realm of hygiene rather than 
exercise. 

The newspaper headline reads : FORMER STAR ATHLETE 
DIES OF HEART ATTACK. Right away we associate his 
death with the fact that he was an athlete, yet fifty non- 
athletes silently pass from this life via heart attack with- 
out any more fanfare than the obituary notice. News- 
papers have helped establish the common myth that ath- 
letes are predestined to a shorter life, but the best re- 
search evidence indicates this is not true. In fact, several 
studies have found that athletes outlive the average per- 
son by two to five years. Louis Dublin, the late vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, stud- 
ied the records of 38,629 college graduates, athletes, and 
non-athletes, and found that the mortality rate for college- 
graduate athletes and non-athletes was alike up to fifty 
years of age. After fifty years the mortality rate of ath- 
letes was slightly greater than the mortality rate for the 
college graduates who did not compete in athletics. 

According to the statistics and other data gathered 
by the American Football Coaches' Committee on Inju- 
ries and Fatalities, "it is safer to play football than to 
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cross Hollywood and Vine in Los Angeles or Forty- 
Second Street and Broadway in New York. According to 
the National Safety Council statistics, the rate of pedes- 
trian and motor vehicle fatalities for individuals 15-25 
years is fifteen times greater than the rate for football 
players of the same age." Every mother who hesitates 
to let her son play football because it is dangerous should 
carefully consider the above statement. 

Minor injuries are not uncommon in big-time football. 
The most common injury is to the knee joint. This joint 
is capable of great durability and strength if movements 
are straight ahead, but it is not constructed to withstand 
pressures from the side or twisting movements. 

Oddly enough, statistical evidence reveals that touch 
football causes more injuries than the "rock 'em, sock 
'em" game. I can readily believe this after what I ob- 
served in the fall of 1949. Within a period of three days 
I saw one boy receive a ruptured kidney that later was 
removed, and another a mild brain concussion. Touch 
football is more dangerous than tackle because it gener- 
ally lacks adequate supervision and/or protective equip- 
ment, and poorer skills and physical condition do not 
allow boys to handle themselves with sufficient agility. 

There are activities that can be enjoyed throughout 
lifej such as swimming, tennis, golf, and volleyball, but 
with the exception of the few players who continue with 
professional football, the large majority of college foot- 
ballers never play again upon leaving college. Are the 
physical benefits worth it? I say yes if they are carried 
into later life. 

A large majority of players leave college without per- 
manent injuries and in the pink of condition* but, unfor- 
tunately, too many lose their splendid physique in the 
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years following college. For the most part, one or more 
of three reasons account for this: In grade and junior 
high school football is fun. In high school it is some fun, 
but also a grind. College football is big business and 
makes few concessions to the individual player's likes and 
dislikes. The cumulative effect of ten years of regimented 
and externally enforced "play" forms a subconscious or 
conscious aversion to exercise of any sort. In the second 
place, lack of sports facilities makes it difficult for the for- 
mer footballer to stay in shape when he leaves the cam- 
pus. However, if one is really interested in maintaining 
good physical condition, this obstacle is surmountable. 
Third, football takes so much time that the players do 
not have enough left to develop skills and interests in a 
wide variety of recreational sports. 

In sum, I believe that big-time football gives the boy 
a splendidly tuned body for the time being, but, this initial 
advantage is not evident in later life. 

The relationship between athletics and soldiery has 
long been discussed. The Duke of Wellington said: "The 
Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton." General Douglas MacArthur's famous words are 
inscribed at West Point: "Upon the fields of friendly 
strife are sown the seeds that, upon other fields, on other 
days, will bear the fruits of victory." However, not every- 
body shares this viewpoint. For example, the distin- 
guished senator from Illinois, Paul Douglas, believes the 
undue importance placed upon big-time collegiate sports 
causes many players to look upon these moments as high 
points of their lives. They continually are looking back 
over their shoulder to catch a glimpse of the past. As a 
result, Senator Douglas found that many football stars 
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looked upon war as an anticlimax a thing of secondary 
importance to the bygone days on the gridiron. 

Many footballers choose coaching as their life's work. 
If their efforts are conceived and dedicated to the ideals 
of coaching, no finer calling exists. Participation in foot- 
ball helps the future coach better to understand the game 
and get his initial job. Accordingly, the majority of peo- 
ple think an All-American player will be a superlative 
coach. This reasoning is based upon the fallacy that one 
who plays the game to perfection should be able to coach 
it to perfection also. The gap between doing a thing 
yourself and telling others how to do it, however, is some- 
times surprisingly great. The perceptive insight, patience, 
adapted teaching methods and personality that are re- 
quired for successful coaching may throw the All-Ameri- 
can for a loss. On the other hand, some outstanding 
coaches have had little or no playing experience. In gen- 
eral, college footballers of average ability, long on gray 
matter and enthusiasm, make the best coaches, 

In careers other than military service and coaching, the 
footballer does not stand a better chance of success than 
the nonathlete, if as good. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company analyzed the academic and business 
records of 4,125 college graduates in the employment of 
Bell Telephone. The findings of this study indicate that 
success depends more upon academic rather than athletic 
achievement. 

Writing in the October, 1951, issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly, Allen Jackson, first-string guard on Michigan's 
1949 national championship team, had this to say about 
the employment of football players: "The term football 
player has become synonymous with ape, and because of 
this, it is often better for the job applicant to save men- 
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tion of his gridiron record until after he has become ac- 
quainted with a prospective employer." While I believe 
Jackson overstates his point, it does have relevance. In 
conclusion, I quote from the 1929 Carnegie report, Amer- 
ican College Athletics: "The situation is this: On the 
one hand, we have youths well endowed physically and 
mentally who should outdistance their fellows in the race 
of life ; on the other, we find no evidence that the best 
places in this race have been won by these men, whose 
tastes and training have led them into intercollegiate ath- 
letics. The indicated conclusion is that the American sys- 
tem of intercollegiate athletics is to blame for this situa- 
tion rather than the body of youth that is subjected to its 
workings." 

Many glowing words have been written and spoken 
about the fine moral and spiritual benefits derived from 
participation in football. Some of these claims are exist- 
ent, some are figments of the imagination. This section 
will discuss twelve of the most commonly mentioned ones. 
These are: democracy and self-government, teamwork, 
sportsmanship, persistence, self-control, good-fellowship, 
honesty, leadership, initiative, tolerance, loyalty, and abil- 
ity to think under pressure. 

Democracy and Self -Government. In a large majority 
of schools, football is the farthest thing from democracy 
and self-government that exists in the educational pro- 
gram. Coaches run their sports programs with dictatorial 
methods. Democracy implies rule by the majority. In this 
case the coach is always a majority of one. About the only 
freedom the football player enjoys is the dubious one of 
quitting the squad, and this decision would bring him 
much social disapproval. 
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If coaches allow it, football can be democratized. All 
they need to do is allow the players some choice in sched- 
uling, awarding of letters, formulation and enforcement 
of training rules, planning practice sessions, picking the 
teams, etc. Most coaches will not do this because they be- 
lieve it might weaken their omnipotent spell over the 
players. 

Football will always be less democratic than some 
other activities because of its highly competitive nature, 
the pressure of winning, and the complexity of coaching. 
Despite these considerations, football coaches, if they 
wish, can take long strides toward giving the players con- 
siderable voice in the game which, in theory, is for them, 
yet in practice allows them little or no voice in its conduct. 

Teamwork. Players are taught that a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link, and "if we don't hang together 
we will hang separately." Teamwork is taught more ef- 
fectively on the gridiron than almost anywhere else. Usu- 
ally the negative learnings are most effective. For exam- 
ple, lack of teamwork is dramatically portrayed by the 
missed signal that caused the ball carrier to be thrown 
for a loss on a crucial play, or the mix-up on pass defense 
that cost a touchdown. 

Does teamwork on the football field carry over into 
everyday living? I believe that it depends upon the type 
of activity. For example, the teamwork of committee 
meetings is much different from the teamwork on the 
gridiron. While there is no evidence to indicate that the 
acquisition of one type of teamwork necessarily will carry 
over to a much different type of activity, I believe some 
of the vital teamwork of football is bound to rub off on 
other activities. 
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Sportsmanship. Sportsmanship is a mind-set that en- 
ables one to play hard, but fair, and accept the score 
"whatever it may be. 

On the gridiron, sportsmanship can be shown in many 
ways: helping injured opponents and teammates, assisting 
an opponent to his feet, unquestioned acceptance of the 
officials' decisions, making an extra effort to avoid piling 
on the ball carrier, and playing very hard but well within 
the rules of the game. 

The effectiveness of the sportsmanship ideal depends 
very largely upon the coach. If he sincerely believes in 
honor above victory, then he will do a commendable job 
of instilling this ideal into his boys. On the other hand, 
if he is careless and inconsistent in his interpretation of 
sportsmanship, his players will reflect this attitude. As 
big-time football is played today, the ideal of sportsman- 
ship is more fancy than fact. 

Persistence. Success is the reward of persistent en- 
deavor. Football is an excellent tester of persistence. 
When the body is tired and aching, a boy may say to him- 
self, "What's the use?" He will quit if he follows his 
whim. He will not quit if he sets his jaw and says to him- 
self: "This is damn tough and I don't like it, but better 
days are ahead and I'm not quitting come hell or high 
water." Persistence depends, of course, upon motive for 
continuance. If the motives or incentives are great then 
great persistence may be expected. The reverse is true if 
the motives are weak. Since the coach is largely respon- 
sible for the team's motivations and incentives, his role 
in the developing and testing of persistence cannot be 
overlooked. 

Self-Control. Players and coaches know that self-con- 
trol is good business. Emotion is the breeze that blows 
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out the lamp of reason; therefore, an angry player is 
likely to cause more penalties and also do a poorer job 
of carrying out his assignments. Since these things may 
interfere with winning, they are frowned upon and 
avoided as much as possible. There is, however, no con- 
sistent evidence that self-control on the gridiron equips 
the boy with this same blessing in the classroom. 

Good-Fellowship. Few other college students experi- 
ence the intimate good-fellowship that exists among mem- 
bers of a football squad. Blocking and tackling a team- 
mate with unchecked fury, then eating dinner with him, 
creates a close bond of friendship and respect. However, 
if football takes too much of the player's time, then he 
does not have adequate free time for the variety of 
friends that is part of a well rounded college education. 
In general, footballers are friendly and enjoy good- 
fellowship more than the average student. 

Honesty. Football is not designed to teach honesty. 
Sportsmanship, yes, but not honesty. Why? Simply be- 
cause deception is the basis of football, as well as almost 
all other sports. Let's consider for a moment the folly of 
an "honest" football game: Team A comes out of the 
huddle and each player takes his position. Team A's quar- 
terback shouts to team B, "This play will be a pass over 
the center of your line." If team B moves over to cover 
this spot before the ball is thrown then they will be guilty 
of cheating. Ridiculous, yes, but so is "honest" football. 

American free enterprise is based upon the privilege 
of deceiving the population as well as the competitors. 
Stop for a moment to consider all of the methods of ad- 
vertising that are used today. For example, six major ciga- 
rette companies all tell you theirs is the best product on 
the market, and the bald-headed barber sells you some 
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stufi that is * guaranteed" to grow hair. Deception in busi- 
ness and in football plays upon the gullibility of the audi- 
ence and/or the opposition. As long as the deception is 
not illegal or unethical, I see nothing wrong with it. 

Unfortunately, big-time football does a good job of 
teaching "unethical deception." Many coaches allow play- 
ers to use their elbows in a way that is legal, but unethical. 
In other words, an action is unethical only if it is judged 
illegal by the officials. 

Leadership. Only about a half-dozen players on a 
squad of fifty or sixty receive any real leadership training. 
The rest receive u followership n training, which is impor- 
tant also. Not everybody can be in the parade; most peo- 
ple must watch it. Should we train everybody as though 
he was going to be a leader, or should we concede this 
training to those who have a leadership potential? In my 
opinion, the importance of "followership" training is 
overlooked. To learn to accept the judgments of others 
and to pick our leaders wisely, this is an art. 

In the old days, the football captain was a real leader 
of his team. He devised strategy, called plays, and gave 
pep talks to his teammates. Today, the captain and quar- 
terback are interpreters of what the coach relays from 
the bench. 

Initiative. This would be an important benefit if 
coaches would unleash youth's resourcefulness and imagi- 
nation. As the situation exists today, many classroom 
teachers do a better job of developing initiative than foot- 
ball coaches. This reminds me of the story about a big 
fullback and his coach. The boy says, "But, Coach, I 
thought" "Thought, hell," replies the coach. "Don't 
think! Everytime you do you weaken the ball club !" 

Coaches preplan every minute of the practice sessions, 
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call a majority of the important plays or formations from 
the bench, and do all of the substituting. The players are 
taught to reproduce a certain pattern of movement on 
each play. Fortunately, the coaches cannot play the game, 
so all player initiative is not lost, although much of it is 
smothered in the mad rush for automaton-like perform- 
ances. 

Tolerance. The sports field is the greatest common 
denominator in America, and has done a great deal to- 
ward breaking down social and racial barriers. On the 
football field r baseball diamond, soccer field, or basketball 
court each boy stands on the merits of his performance. 
Family background, financial status, race, and color are 
all cast aside. On the sports field, sons of millionaires and 
paupers, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, black, white, and 
yellow all play side by side, working toward a common 
goal. A boy stands or falls upon his demonstrated abili- 
ties. 

Is this respect for ability also evident off the field and 
in later life ? I believe that former athletes do show more 
tolerance than nonathletes, because they have had a work- 
able and intimate relationship among themselves that 
most nonathletes do not experience. Since intolerance 
generally results from misunderstanding and lack of in- 
formation, it stands to reason that the athletes who have 
had this relationship will be more tolerant. 

Social and racial tolerance, in my opinion, is one of 
the finest and most permanent moral benefits the players 
receive from big-time sports participation. 

Loyalty, According to psychologists, having some- 
thing bigger than yourself to believe in and work toward 
Js one of the essentials of a happy life. Football gives a 
boy something bigger than himself the ideal of team 
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victory to which he can give his loyalty. A very similar 
type of loyalty is felt by members of the school band, op- 
eretta cast, glee club, and so on, but sports are likely to 
form stronger loyalties because they are highly selective 
and the pressure for top performance is greater. 

Loyalty to a cause or a group is desirable so long as it 
is not carried to an unreasonable extreme fanaticism. 
When one group asks for too much loyalty, as does big- 
time football in many schools, then other aspects of the 
boy's education inevitably suffer. 

Ability To Think under Pressure. In theory, football 
develops this trait; in reality, more of it is fancy rather 
than fact. The large majority of players have only lim- 
ited opportunities to think under pressure. For example, 
on offense each player has a specific thing he must do. His 
assignment is determined by what play the quarterback 
calls. 

Even if we assume that football develops the ability 
to think clearly under pressure, there is little reason to 
believe that this benefit will carry over to nonathletic ac- 
tivities. This ability, to a large extent, depends upon the 
acquired confidence one has in the task at hand and is 
transferred only to a limited extent. The coolest foot- 
baller may become flustered when confronted with the 
debater's logic. Likewise, the best debater may become 
flustered on the athletic field. 

One of the very few objective experiments in the con- 
duct of athletics was made at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege by Hackenberg, Yeich, and Weisenfluh. These ex- 
periments were conducted to discover whether there were 
differences between high school athletes and nonathletes 
in traits of honesty, citizenship, obedience, and sports- 
manship. They concluded: "These experiments suggest 
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the mere possibility that athletics may be made to con- 
tribute slightly to the development of character traits. 
But it also suggests that the contribution is much smaller 
than it is often alleged to be. n 

In my opinion, those who maintain that football de- 
velops character might have the cart before the horse. 
The athletic field may reinforce some of the player's char- 
acter traits, but generally it does not develop new ones to 
any appreciable extent. The player's inherent qualities and 
early environmental opportunities and influences are the 
primary determinants of success in athletics and in later 
life. The home is the most important character-building 
agency in America much more so than the athletic field. 

Psychologists tell us that many adult behavior pat- 
terns are relatively fixed by five years of age. This does 
not imply that basic changes cannot take place after this 
tender age, but rather that drastic changes are unlikely. 
You may be able to think of someone who basically 
changed his way of living and thinking after reaching 
adolescence or adulthood, but this individual is the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

The relative stability of behavioral patterns may be 
either a blessing or a handicap. It is a blessing when a 
player with good home and parental background is ex- 
posed to the hypocrisy and insincerity that are present in 
a large majority of big-time football programs. Some of 
it undoubtedly will rub off on him, but thanks to his fun- 
damental soundness, he may not be influenced unduly by 
what he sees and hears. It is a handicap when the boy 
with an undesirable hopie and parental background is 
exposed to the same hypocrisy and insincerity. He is very 
likely to accept much of what he sees and hears because 
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it agrees closely with what he has been taught to believe 
and do. 

Blair Cherry, former University of Texas head foot- 
ball coach, writing in the Saturday Evening Post of Octo- 
ber 20, 1951, expresses his experienced opinions regard- 
ing the effect of subsidization upon the players thus : "The 
effect on a teen-age boy of the adulation, attention and 
pressure that go with being a hot high school prospect 
varies, of course, with the individual. However, a lot of 
good boys and good athletes are hurt by all that. Thanks 
to the American youngster's adaptibility and basic sound- 
ness, there are few extreme cases. However, all suffer to 
some extent from the lowered moral tone that comes from 
a something-for-nothing philosophy." 

And Father Paul Reinert, president of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, comments upon the false values created by im- 
proper athletic subsidization in this manner: "It gives 
them the feeling that they are owed a living and the 
average boy of seventeen makes the most of it. Instead 
of going to a school for what he feels it can give him, he 
is inclined to go there for what he feels he can magnani- 
mously give it." 

If properly conducted, big-time football may offer su- 
perb moral training, but the contemporary game has little 
justifiable claim to the development of desirable moral 
character. 



VI Spring Practice 



A majority of big-time coaches favor spring practice. 
A letter from Bob Voigts, head football coach at North- 
western University, pretty well summarizes their view- 
point : 

It is the firm belief of all the football coaches in the Western 
Conference that in the past we have held a very healthy spring pro- 
gram in football. I feel it has no adverse effect on a boy's college 
education and in checking we find that many of our boys do a better 
job in their school work when they are attending football practice 
than they do when their afternoons are free. 

In this particular conference when football starts in the fall, 
we have three and one-half weeks to prepare the team for a very 
difficult schedule. In the spring we are able to get the fundamentals 
of football across to our boys. In the fall that must be touched 
lightly in order that we are well prepared for our first game offen- 
sively and defensively. 

Spring practice does result in better teams no ques- 
tion about it. However, is this sufficient justification for 
asking one hundred boys to give several weeks of their 
time? 

According to Allison Danzig's New York Times story 
of November 16, 1951, Wes Fesler, head football coach 
at the University of Minnesota, called the elimination of 
spring football practice "the silliest thing I've heard of. 
Every school will have a group of youngsters out in sweat 
suits and throwing the ball and running through plays In 
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their spare time. The coaches will be having secret meet- 
ings and everything will be underhanded." Evidently Mr. 
Fesler trusts his colleagues about as far as he can throw 
them. 

Also, in Mr. Danzig's story, Bud Wilkinson, head foot- 
ball coach at the University of Oklahoma, comments on 
the contention that spring practice prevents players from 
studying. Says Wilkinson: "Actually, I don't know many 
boys who would study between 4 and 6 p.m. Our boys 
are not too tired to study after practice." 

Other coaches have shrugged off the issues of spring 
practice, bowl games, and the two-platoon system by say- 
ing they are frills and not the real substance of the foot- 
ball problem. I agree that the alumni pressure for win- 
ning, recruiting, and subsidizing are larger problems, but 
these other matters are certainly parts of the whole prob- 
lem and cannot be disregarded. 

I would like, for instance, to comment upon one of 
Coach Bob Voigts' statements: "We find that many of 
our boys do a better job in their school work when they 
are attending football practice than they do when their 
afternoons are free." Coach Voigts' statement may be 
questioned in light of research findings on this matter. 
Studies have found that both athletes and nonathletes do 
better academic work in the spring than in the fall semes- 
ter. Since football takes only one half as much time in 
the spring as in the fall, more time is available for study- 
ing and other college activities. If spring practice is abol- 
ished, the footballer will likely do better academic work 
and participate in more college activities. 

Victor O. Schmidt, commissioner of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, opposes spring practice for the following 
reasons : 
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1. Spring football practice appropriates additional time of the 
football student during a period of the year when he should have 
opportunity to make up in his studies such progress as he may lose 
by the intensity of his football training in the fall. 

2. Boys who have to work their way through school are de- 
prived of further available time to earn their way and this in turn 
increases the pressures for subsidy. 

3. The opportunity, and often through the influence of their 
coaches the very privilege of the football players to compete in 
other sports is denied them. [For example, I know of an outstand- 
ing football prospect who quit one of the major Midwestern foot- 
ball schools because the coaches wanted him out for spring football 
instead of what he wanted baseball.] 

4. The growing tendency toward intrasquad and even inter- 
squad spring football games is further subordinating the impor- 
tance of the spring sports program. 

5. The expense of administering the additional program, in 
coaching in some cases, and in equipment, administration, and facili- 
ties is further aggravated. 

6. The sport of football as a game to be enjoyed by those who 
play it is further impaired as spring practice is a drudge to most 
of the kids that are required to be part of it. 

7. The length of time between spring practice and the fall sea- 
son discredits it as a conditioning process, while the increased em- 
phasis on the sport tends to promote the idea that college football is 
preparation for a professional vocation in school or out rather than 
participation in an avocation for sport, play or recreation. 

Further, it appears that a large majority of players 
do not like spring practice. Rather, they view it as a nec- 
essary evil. In many ways spring practice is more strenu- 
ous than the fall sessions because injury and staleness are 
not prime considerations. Yet a player who does not go 
out for spring practice has very little chance of making 
the fall varsity team. 
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At present, the national trend points toward the elimi- 
nation of spring practice. Thus, at the 1952 Annual 
NCAA Convention, two amendments were introduced 
pertaining to spring practice. The first, which was de- 
feated 113 to 54, stated that organized practice sessions 
in football and basketball shall be confined to the recog- 
nized seasons of these sports. In other words, no spring 
practice. The second, which was carried 105 to 46, stated 
that organized postseason practice in football shall be 
limited to twenty sessions in a period of thirty calendar 
days, and organized postseason practice in basketball shall 
be limited to twenty sessions in a period of twenty-four 
calendar days. Since almost all big-time schools belong to 
the NCAA, this amendment created quite a stir. Despite 
some grumbling, the majority of schools have held to the 
twenty-day limitation for the 1952 and 1953 spring ses- 
sions. 

The Special Committee of College Presidents on Ath- 
letic Policy of the American Council on Education recom- 
mended that practice for football, basketball, and base- 
ball be confined to their recognized seasons. As a conse- 
quence, the Ivy League, on February 19, 1952, announced 
an eight-point program for athletic de-emphasis which 
included the abolition of spring practice "because 'of the 
peculiar pressure on football" and their desire "to avoid 
intensity of athletic specialization in a single sport." The 
Ivy League's action was a courageous one because its 
teams will be playing other schools outside of the Ivy 
League that have the advantage of spring practice. 

How do the Ivy League coaches like the ban on spring 
football? One of them, Jordan Olivar of Yale, expressed 
his viewpoint to sports writer Francis Stann. In the lat- 
ter' s column in the Washington Evening Star for January 
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9, 1953, Olivar was quoted as saying: "Never thought I 
would like the ban on spring football. I'd always main- 
tained that spring practice was necessary to teach funda- 
mentals in order to leave fall practice free for polishing 
offensive and defensive maneuvers. But if the other 
schools we play don't have spring practice either, it's no 
hardship. So what if our kids lose a few touchdowns be- 
cause of crude blocking or loose defensive play. The 
others are losing touchdowns, too." 

On June 9, 1953, the Pacific Coast Conference voted 
to abolish spring practice starting in 1956. 

Spring practice is one issue that should be settled on 
a national basis because it gives one team a definite ad- 
vantage over another without it. Since only the coaches 
appear to like it, since players merely endure its rigors 
for a place on the fall varsity, since it asks for an unfair 
share of the student's time, interests, and energies, it 
seems clear that it should be abolished on a national scale. 



VII Why the Two-Platoon 

System Was Abolished 



Each year following the NCAA Convention, the Rules 
Committee of that body holds its annual meeting. This 
year, 1953, the meeting was held in St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida. Few expected the committee to change anything more 
than the color of their skin. But then it happened. On 
January 14, after two days of closed sessions, the Rules 
Committee abolished free substitution and its brain child 
the platoon system. For the next few days newspapers 
throughout the country carried stories about what this 
rules change would do to football. The coaches' opinions, 
as registered by the Associated Press, ranged from those 
of Alabama's head football coach, Red Drew: "Football 
now has returned to the horse and buggy days ;" and Ohio 
State's head coach, Woody Hayes : "I am thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the new rule change. The action is ill-advised 
and does not represent the majority of the nation's col- 
lege coaches;" to those of Indiana's athletic director, Paul 
Harrell: "It's the greatest thing that could have hap- 
pened. The day of the specialists is over and recruiting 
will be cut in half. The coaching fraternity will have to 
go back to teaching fundamentals ;" and Oklahoma's head 
football coach, Bud Wilkinson: "[It's] in the best inter- 
ests of the game, and I'm highly in favor of it. It will be 
a disadvantage to us but a definite advantage to smaller 
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schools who have been working under a handicap. The 
two-platoon system had a tendency to make big teams bet- 
ter and little teams weaker." 

At this point let's go over some of the major pros and 
cons concerning the two-platoon system. 

I don't believe anyone will argue that two-platoon foot- 
ball has produced poorer football. Quite to the contrary, 
it has resulted in a better brand of football than ever 
before. Since two-platooners learn only one half of the 
game, they can spend twice as much time doing it; con- 
sequently, the offensive and defensive formations have 
reached an all-time high in quality, quantity, and diver- 
sity. Also, the fact that two-platooners play only half 
of the game means they are fresher, more alert, and less 
likely to make the errors of judgment that are the con- 
sequence of fatigue. 

Progress toward ever better performance, whether it 
be in football, farming, or selling insurance, is one of the 
secrets of this country's strength. It is important and 
even necessary that coaches ever seek ways of improving* 
the quality of football. But I am concerned" when some 
coaches use technical perfection as the main selling point 
for the two-platoon system. If this becomes an all-encom- 
passing end, then many o the game's finest attributes are 
brushed aside in the mad rush ever upward. Unfortu- 
nately, this has happened in a majority of big-time foot- 
ball schools. 

If a carefully conducted survey of spectator opinions 
on the two-platoon system had been carried out last year 
(1952), I would judge that about 50 per cent would 
favor the system, 30 per cent would frown upon it, and 
20 per cent would express indifference. Interestingly 
enough, Fritz Crisler, chairman of the Rules Committee 
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that abolished free substitution, was the first coach to 
take full advantage of it. Using two groups of kids 
against the 1946 Army team spearheaded by Blanchard 
and Davis, Crisler's squad almost upset the highly 
vaunted cadets. Soon thereafter, the American football 
public was talking about the two-platoon system. At first, 
the system had a novelty effect. The average fan didn't 
quite know what to think of it. The sports writers and 
coaches told them it made for better football, so most 
of them accepted it. By 1949 and 1950 most of the fans 
had decided the system was here to stay so why not get 
used to it. Rarely thereafter did the two-platoon system 
become a point of discussion. Whether the quiescence of 
discussion about the two-platoon system meant positive 
acceptance or indifferent submission is a good question. 
In my opinion, the average fan adjusted his views to the 
system because its modification seemed beyond his power. 

Many advocates of the two-platoon system contend 
that the great postwar boom in football interest was a 
direct result of the better quality of two-platoon football. 
This line of reasoning has two flaws : 

One, the average fan, although he may believe him- 
self to be an authority on football, doesn't know a buck 
lateral series from a fake hand-off and pitchback to the 
halfback. The average fan does not know when the line 
pinches, waits, loops, or charges straight ahead. I do not 
say this to belittle the fan's knowledge of the game, but 
instead to emphasize the highly complex and scientific 
nature of modern football. Coaching a collegiate team 
is an overflowing full-time job that requires years of train- 
ing and experience and the help of assistant coaches. The 
average spectator has a full-time job of his own, family 
responsibilities, and a variety of interests outside the 
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realm of football. He cannot expect to become an expert 
by having played for a few years some time ago, by watch- 
ing a few games each year, and by discussing the games 
with friends. Fortunately, one does not need to be an 
expert to drink fully from the cup of pageantry and ex- 
citement that surrounds the great game of American 
football. This same line of reasoning applies to the ap- 
preciation of music and art. Whether viewing a football 
game or an art exhibit or listening to a concert, the aver- 
age spectator interprets the experience in terms of the 
whole. The technical perfections that, of course, improve 
the whole escape his attention. 

Two, the postwar boom in sports interest was evident 
in all sports activities. A comparison of gross gate re- 
ceipts for the various sports is given below. (The fig- 
ures are taken from the U.S. Department of Commerce 
National Income Supplement for 1952.) 

Part- 
Other Profes- Profes- Profes- Mutuel 
Amateur Amateur sional sional sional Net 
Football Sports Football Baseball Hockey Receipts 

(In millions of dollars) 

1940 37 20 3 20 3 55 

1945 46 28 4 22 6 153 

1946 78 43 10 52 7 263 
1948 96 55 10 68 8 244 

1950 103 57 8 55 6 207 

1951 103 56 9 51 6 224 

(In per cent) 
Increase from 

'45 to '48 109 96 150 209 33 59 

Change from 

'48 to '51 +7 +2 -10 -25 -33 -8 

Increase from 

'40 to '51 178 130 200 243 200 307 
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The postwar boom in college football, as in other sports, 
was due to economic prosperity and a general period of 
letting off steam. The two-platoon system may have had 
something to do with sustaining a slight increase in col- 
lege football attendance from 1948 to 1951, a period in 
which attendance receipts for most sports showed a gen- 
eral decrease. 

In closing this phase of the argument, I'd like to quote 
these thoughts on the two-platoon system by John R. 
Tunis: "Nowadays eleven robots swathed in armor and 
all looking alike trot out onto the field to represent Old 
Nostalgia, while eleven others shuffle off. . . . What's 
become of the Mighty Atom ? Or the Galloping Ghost ? 
Or the Four Horsemen? Where are our heroes of yes- 
terday? TheyVe vanished since the two-platoon system 
was invented, and, as a result, what used to be football 
personalities have now become an assortment of num- 
bers. . . ." 

A majority of big-time coaches believe that the two- 
platoon system has substantially reduced injuries since 
fresh players are less susceptible to them. On the other 
hand, two-platooning speeds up the over-all tempo. In 
any sport, as the tempo increases so do the chances of 
injury. Nobody has explained to my satisfaction why the 
increased tempo of two-platoon football has not increased 
the number of injuries. Another factor should be con- 
sidered. In the past ten years significant improvements 
in players' equipment and training techniques have cer- 
tainly had some role in reducing the number of injuries. 

I have not been able to find one carefully conducted 
piece of research that compares player injuries before 
and after the free substitution rule. The comparison 
should be made on the basis of minutes of action per 
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player and this weighted with the coefficient of injury for 
defensive and offensive play. Also, there is need for a 
study of the types of injuries and how they occur. All in 
all, I am inclined to believe that injuries in the era of two- 
platoon football have been reduced slightly, but I do not 
know how much of this reduction is due directly to the 
two-platoon system. 

Advocates of the two-platoon system also say that it 
is good because more boys get a chance to play. Thus, 
question of quantity and quality arises. Is it better to 
give fewer boys all-around activity, or is it better to 
give more boys specialized participation? Certainly no 
advocate of the two-platoon system can contend boys who 
specialize are football players. They are specialists in one 
phase of the game. Victor O. Schmidt, commissioner of 
the Pacific Coast Conference, led the fight against the 
two-platoon system. In a letter of February 14, 1952, 
Commissioner Schmidt expresses his opinions on the two- 
platoon football: 

The system, in my opinion, is an anomaly in sport. A good de- 
fensive football player also merits the opportunity to be part of 
the unit in the glory of "scoring" a victory. A game is a game 
only when you can win it, and you can't win it without scoring. 
To take away from a player the opportunity to be part of the 
scoring unit is to take away the significance of the whole activity 
as a game and place it in the category of a specialized technique. 
I think the two platoon system is a contradiction of sports for 
play, an unnatural and wholly artificial arrangement for anything 
called a "game," and that football will be a healthier, more inter- 
esting and satisfactory experience for college boys and for the 
fans when the rules permitting the two platoon system are abol- 
ished. The reason for a change in the rules as they relate to the 
pressure for more material is the most practical one, but, from the 
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viewpoint of the kids, the latter reason presents the most funda- 
mental objection. 

The players, on the other hand, like the two-platoon 
system. On November 29, 1951, the New York Times 
published the results of a study by James Roach. The an- 
swers received from ninety-three captains at sixty-eight 
colleges in twenty-six states showed a 4-to-l ratio in 
favor of two-platooning. The ratio was about the same 
for both large and small colleges. Here is a sampling of 
the captains' comments. Keith Flowers, Texas Christian 
co-captain, said: "The platoon system is wonderful. It 
permits almost twice as many boys to play, and that's 
what the game is supposed to be for the boys." Bob 
Daley, Temple captain, saying he spoke for the majority 
of the squad, declared he liked two-platooning because 
"it cuts down the fatigue of the players, they are able to 
participate to a fuller capacity and a competitive spirit 
is maintained by the two teams." Dean Schneider, South- 
ern California captain, said, however: "There's more 
satisfaction to be had from playing clear through than 
being just a specialist." 

Since the ban of two-platooning, I have seen only one 
attempt to gauge player reactions. This was a spot check 
by the Associated Press (January 15, 1953). It showed 
a "strong minority" in favor of platoons, including a 
unanimous ballot from five stars of the 1952 national 
champion Michigan State team. Here is a sampling of 
the players' comments on the new rule. Frank Kush, 
Ail-American guard at Michigan State, stated : "I could 
go both ways but still liked the platoon system. It gave 
a lot more players a chance to get in the game and 
earn a letter." Dick Clasby, Harvard's outstanding back: 
"If a player is good enough to play, he's good enough to 
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play both ways. Boys will be playing the game on the 
field instead of the coach on the bench." Herb Neathery, 
stellar defensive halfback for Illinois: "It sets football 
back ten years. Not only will the game be slower and un- 
interesting to the fans, but the new rule contradicts the 
athletic leaders' talk about giving more kids a chance to 
play football." Bonn Mooman, Ail-American linebacker 
at U.C.L.A. : "I think the change is tremendous, wonder- 
ful. I believe you'll see a lot better college players as a 
result. Perhaps not better games but better players." 

In the final analysis, I believe the two-platoon system 
does give some boys who are not able to play both ways 
a chance to meet the stern challenge of competition. This 
is good so long as the game is properly conducted. I be- 
lieve it is better that a boy taste some competition, even 
if it is specialized, than none at all. It is better, of course, 
that a player develop the all-around skill required for 
playing both defense and offense. 

This final thought is worthy of some mental mastica- 
tion: Although the two-platoon system gave more boys 
a chance to play on the varsity, many colleges and univer- 
sities were forced to drop junior-varsity squads because 
of insufficient manpower. Under the limited substitution 
rule, varsity squads will be reduced about thirty per cent, 
thereby releasing enough players for the revival of junior- 
varsity football. So while the new rule will cut down the 
size of varsity squads, just as many boys will get a chance 
to play competitive football. What is more, these players 
will learn to block and tackle, rather than block or tackle. 

Some coaches claim that the two-platoon system al- 
lowed the players more time for study. For example, 
Wood Hayes, head football coach at Ohio State, said the 
average daily practice period at Ohio State was an hour 
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and twenty minutes. Under the new rule "we simply can- 
not train a boy to play both offense and defense in that 
time." I congratulate Coach Hayes on having one of the 
shortest average practice sessions in the country. In the- 
ory, the two-platooner needs to learn only one half as 
much football; therefore he is on the practice field a 
relatively short time. In reality, the average big-time 
football team using the two-platoon system took from 
three to four hours per practice session. (This included 
dressing, showering, chalk talks, and training room pro- 
cedures.) I believe the new rule will take a bit more of 
the student's time but not enough more to make a dif- 
ference in the student's academic performance. The 
added fatigue of practicing both defense and offense may 
cause the player to drag a little more after practice. 
Coaches, however, are cutting off their noses to spite their 
faces if they drive players through excessively long prac- 
tices. It may well cost a key player or two his academic 
eligibility. Besides, every coach knows that learning apti- 
tude reaches a point of diminishing returns if players are 
pushed too hard and long. The length of practice sessions 
in the last few years with the platoon system is near the 
maximum and above the optimum. They can, and un- 
doubtedly will, be increased slightly, but a significant in- 
crease would be unwise from all vantage points. 

Make no mistake about it, the two-platoon system has 
contributed significantly to the postwar boom in "buying 
football bodies." The two-platoon system is not wholly 
responsible for the corruption and hypocrisy in big-time 
football This existed long before anyone dreamed of 
one-way teams. Yet two-platoon squads are fully one- 
third larger. This means the cost of keeping a football 
team in the bigtime, or in step with small college confer- 
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ences that use partial platoons, has gone up one third, 
not counting the inflationary costs of buying players and 
equipment. In the past ten years the size of high school 
football squads has increased about 10 per cent. There- 
fore, colleges must secure 30 per cent more players from 
a 10 per cent increase. When supply is less than demand 
the prices go up. 

An example of the cost of two-platoon football is given 
by Darold L. Shutt, former dean of men at Marshall 
College : 

Many small colleges have found it necessary to drop inter- 
collegiate football as a sport. To those who have wrestled with 
the problem since the beginning of two-platoon football, the prob- 
lem is money. Prior to the days of unlimited substitution our var- 
sity roster seldom exceeded thirty players with a coaching staff 
consisting of a head coach, one full-time assistant (who also taught 
physical education) and a part-time assistant. Contrast this with 
1952. Approximately sixty boys wearing varsity uniforms appeared 
on the practice field. Additions to the staff were: one full-time 
assistant coach and two part-time men. So far as most people would 
say, the growth was all to the good: more boys participating and 
more coaches at work. However, a sour note was sounded when the 
business manager compared soaring expenses with relatively fixed 
incomes. The obvious fact that it costs twice as much to train, 
equip, maintain, and transport a squad doubled in size has not 
been offset by a proportionate increase in funds. And the longer the 
situation continued the worse it became. The small institution 
was faced with two choices: (1) Drop the sport entirely, or (2) 
Discontinue traditional competition and schedule other de-empha- 
sized schools. It is not unreasonable to believe that a continuation 
of the free substitution rule would have strangled the small college 
football programs in a majority of colleges such as Marshall. 

Fritz Crisler, athletic director at Michigan and chair- 
man of the Football Rules Committee, said the new rule 
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was aimed at the recruiting system. According to Crisler, 
u modern recruiting practices were threatening college 
football's entire economic structure." The new rule has 
the sincere best interests of college football at heart. It 
is designed toward the goal of putting sport and amateur- 
ism back into the game. 

Did the coaches favor the two-platoon system? The 
answer is a strong yes. A poll conducted in 1951 by the 
Rules Committee of the American Football Coaches As- 
sociation (AFCA) found that 357 out of 463 coaches 
favored retention of the liberal substitution rule. At their 
1952 meeting, the AFCA Rules Committee voted 21 to 
4 in favor of retaining liberal substitution. They de- 
clared : "We have the best football game we've ever had 
and we want to leave it alone." Another poll of the 
coaches was conducted in 1952. On this one, 207 coaches 
voted for the rule without changes, 246 were for an even 
more liberal rule, and 71 favored limited substitution. 

The next logical question is: "Why did the Football 
Rules Committee override the desires of a large majority 
of the coaches?" In my opinion, the Rules Committee 
felt that the large majority of football coaches did not 
perceive the over-all implications of the two-platoon sys- 
tem. This is not a slap at the coaching profession, but 
rather a realistic view of their interests and immediate 
necessities. The average big-time coach works very hard 
at getting together the best possible team. He has very 
little time to sit back and philosophize on the future of 
football. His interests are in his team and this season, 
not in all teams five or ten years from now. In a highly 
competitive profession, where one's job may depend upon 
getting two or three key players, is not the temptation to 
cut corners for these players almost too great a burden 
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upon human frailties? The limited substitution rule 
should ease somewhat the competition for football mate- 
rial and thereby help raise the ethics of the coaching 
profession. 

Quite possibly sports historians fifty years from now 
will mark the passing of free substitution as the end of 
an era and the beginning of a trend toward collegiate 
football in keeping with purposes of a college education. 
The Rules Committee made a courageous decision based 
upon what is right and not who is right. This decision is 
bigger than any one individual or group of Individuals ; 
It is bigger than any one Institution or group of institu- 
tions ; it is directly aimed at the hypocrisy and insincerity 
in the present conduct of big-time football. It Is not a 
cure-all, nor Is it intended to be; Instead it Is a rung in 
the ladder that leads upward to a. type of college football 
program in keeping with the finest traditions of Ameri- 
canism. 



VIII Television and College 
Football 



Television is one of the new problems that confronts 
intercollegiate football. Although practices of recruiting 
and subsidization date back to the 1870's, the telecasting 
of intercollegiate football games started in 1940 at the 
University of Pennsylvania. At this time, Philadelphia 
had about 700 sets. The postwar growth of television 
has been nothing short of phenomenal : 

Estimated 
Number 
Year of Sets 

1950 9,200,000 

1951 14,600,000 

1952 19,800,000 
1955 30,000,000 

In 1928, radio was a major problem for college foot- 
ball. At that time, the discussion involved whether or not 
radio would kill football. It was the first medium that al- 
lowed the public to follow the "live" game without actual 
attendance. Would people stay home and listen to the 
game, leaving half-filled stadiums? Some people did stay 
home instead of braving the crowds and weather, but by 
and large radio stimulated new interest in the game. 

Now along comes television. Is the situation analo- 
gous ? Arch Ward, sterling sports editor for the Chicago 
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Tribune, Walter (Moose) Krause, athletic director for 
Notre Dame, and others say yes. In my opinion, two basic 
differences exist. In the first place, radio represented the 
first medium for communicating with people not at the 
stadium. Radio whetted the public's appetite to see what 
it heard, but with TV a different situation arises. Now the 
living room hears and sees the entire show, and in some 
cases from a better vantage point than Is provided by 
stadium seats. Therefore, the argument that TV will 
stimulate people to patronize the stadium is without foun- 
dation in logic or fact. Secondly, the economic implica- 
tions of television dwarf those of radio. Unlimited tele- 
vision conceivably could bring one school well over 
$1,000,000 per season. Very likely, this financial plum 
would be used to purchase better players, build larger 
stadiums to secure more TV rights, to buy more and bet- 
ter players an endless spiral beyond the sight and pre- 
diction of anyone. With unlimited TV will not the rich 
become richer and the poor become poorer? 

Is limited TV contrary to the democratic heritage of 
free competition with a minimum of controls? Many con- 
trols attend everyday living. The post office is an example 
of successful governmental control. The tariff system is a 
protective control. The statutory laws are behavioral con- 
trols. I believe in the principle of free enterprise. I be- 
lieve also in democracy as the delegated will of the ma- 
jority. Anything less ceases to be democracy. The same 
critics who believe in unlimited TV for college football 
have accused the NCAA Television Committee of dicta- 
torial tendencies. Arch Ward is among these critics. On 
September 30, 1952, he wrote in his column: "The Com- 
mittee [NCAA Television] leans heavily on the vote of 
colleges approving controlled television. . . . Less than 
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10 per cent of the voting institutions see any chance ever 
of getting their games on network TV. . . . Thus the 
90 per cent that has nothing at stake legislates for the 
other 10 per cent which has a vast interest, and we don't 
mean commercially. , . . Like all programs of regimen- 
tation, there is no ceiling on the aims of TV bureau- 
crats. . . ." In answer to Mr. Ward, I'd like to mention 
these facts: The NCAA is an association of 370 colleges 
and universities throughout the country representing 
about 99 per cent of the major schools. The group votes 
its policies into being, then gives the power of enforce- 
ment to a committee chosen from its own ranks. What 
could be more democratic? In 1952, the group voted 185 
to 15 for limited TV. In 1953, the vote was 172 to 13 
in favor of a similar plan. Does Mr. Ward suggest that 
the vote of the 15 should override the 185 ? Mr. Ward's 
quoted statement contains another point in question. He 
states: "Thus the 90 per cent that has nothing at stake 
legislates for the other 10 per cent. ..." Later in this 
chapter, unmistakable evidence will show the decline in 
attendance for schools in TV areas. Unlimited television 
does influence the attendance of the 90 per cent who may 
never have their games on TV; therefore, they should 
have a voice in determining TV policies. What could be 
more undemocratic than excluding the vast majority from 
policy-making that directly affects them ? 

Television is a real problem because it offers tremen- 
dous financial benefits to a very few schools while causing 
a great majority to suffer financial losses. The most sensi- 
ble program up to this time has been a carefully planned 
program of limited television. A number of studies made 
by the NORC (National Opinion Research Center) indi- 
cate why a limited plan is the best one thus far advocated. 
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Approximately 9,200,000 TV sets were in operation 
in 1950, and the gross gate receipts for football amounted 
to $103,000,000. The all-time peak was $106,000,000 
for 1949. Therefore, 1950 was a good year for college 
football, and its figures should give an accurate picture 
of what happens when unlimited TV rules the roost. 

What were the effects of the 1950 unrestricted pro- 
gram? The facts and figures of the NORC report clearly 
indicate that colleges within TV areas are adversely af- 
fected by unlimited television. Colleges in TV areas lost 
7.2 per cent of their 1947-48 base attendance, while col- 
leges outside the TV areas showed a 13.8 per cent gain 
for the same period of time. This is a difference of 21.0 
per cent between colleges in TV areas and those outside 
these areas. This difference represents the effect of TV 
on attendance. Keep in mind that the 1950 figures are 
minimum estimates of the effects of TV on college foot- 
ball. The television people place the number of opera- 
tional TV sets for 1955 at 30,000,000 or over three 
times the 1950 figure; therefore, the detrimental influ- 
ences of unlimited TV would be much greater in 1955. 

At the 1951 NCAA Convention in Dallas, the dele- 
gates wholeheartedly backed the TV Committee's report 
favoring limited television with a vote of 161 to 7. A 
new TV Committee went to work on developing a work- 
able and concrete plan. Their plan was approved by the 
NCAA delegates by mail vote. It stipulated; 

( 1 ) One game a week would generally be telecast on 
Saturday afternoons in each area during the regular sea- 
son from September 22 to November 24. 

(2) On three of the ten Saturdays during the regular 
season there would be a blackout in each area. 
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(3) A team could be telecast only twice once at 
home and once away. 

(4) There would be no restrictions whatever except 
on Saturday afternoons during the regular season. 

(5) The games to be telecast would be chosen by the 
sponsor, subject to the requirements that different types 
of games (local, sectional, national, etc.) be offered on 
different Saturdays. 

(6) A systematic study of the effects of this program 
on attendance at college football games would be made 
by the National Opinion Research Center. 

(7) [The proceeds from the sale of television rights 
were divided as follows: 88 per cent to the contestant 
colleges and 12 per cent to the NCAA for research and 
for promotion of athletic interest of colleges throughout 
the nation.] 

(8) Maximum encouragement would be given to thea- 
ter television, color television, Phonevision, Skiatron, 
postgame films, and any other new methods under de- 
velopment. 

To determine the results of the 1951 program, the 
NCAA hired the research services of the NORC to the 
tune of $50,000. For this amount, the NCAA purchased 
the most detailed and scientific study ever made of the 
attitudes and behavior of football fans in all parts of the 
United States. In total, contact was made with more than 
100,000 individuals in the course of the 1951 research 
program. Two national cross-section surveys were made, 
one around Labor Day before the season started and the 
second around Thanksgiving at the close of the season. 
The metropolitan areas of Boston and Pittsburgh were 
selected for detailed study, and a representative cross 
section of approximately 500 football fans in each of 
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these two cities was interviewed personally every week 
of the season regarding their Saturday afternoon and 
week-end activities. Seventeen colleges from New York 
to California co-operated with the NORC in conducting 
questionnaire surveys of their stadium audiences on one 
or more Saturdays during the season. Seven colleges par- 
ticipated in the research through their conduct of the 
telephone surveys among a cross section of football fans 
in their home localities on those Saturdays when a home 
game was being played. Seven colleges, in collaboration 
with NORC research experts, carried out mail question- 
naire surveys of their alumni and students. Game-by-game 
attendance reports were solicited each week from the 269 
football-playing NCAA members. Finally, seasonal at- 
tendance data from 1947 to date were requested from a 
cross section of 250 high schools all over the country in 
order to get some indication of TV's effects on this type 
of football attendance. 

The 1951 program, with its "blackout" Saturdays, 
featured twenty games over the NBC network of fifty- 
two TV stations in markets representing an aggregate 
population of 87,000,000 people. The Notre Dame- 
S.M.U. game, for example, reached into 3,130,000 
homes, the total viewers being estimated at 7,199,000. 
This was considerably over half of the total potential 
audience in the thirty-nine areas where that game was 
shown. Although Westinghouse chose NBC as its tele- 
casting network, the games were also available to all 
other networks and independent stations on a sustaining 
basis. The NBC Research Department estimates that 
35,000,000 people saw at least some of the NCAA pro- 
gram. 
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Getting back to the results of the 1951 controlled pro- 
gram, the following statement by the NORC summarizes 
the great mass of data gathered and analyzed. The report 
states : 

Television continued to exercise an adverse effect on college foot- 
ball attendance in 1951. As in 1950, colleges located outside of 
television areas continued to hold or surpass their pre-television 
1947-48 attendance, while those colleges which were exposed to 
TV competition found their attendance down approximately one 
and one-half million or 15% from their "expected" pre-television 
levels. Attendance is particularly off in those "heavily saturated" 
TV areas where 40% or more of the families are set-owners. 

It is clear, however, that the NCAA's 1951 experimental plan 
of limited telecasting of college games succeeded in reducing tele- 
vision's harmful effects on attendance. In 1950, when there was 
unrestricted televising of college games, the "TV differential" 
the difference between the relative attendance trends of colleges 
exposed to television competition and those not exposed was sig- 
nificantly greater than it was in 1951, when football telecasting 
was sharply restricted. 

Had unlimited telecasting continued to rule, and the 1950 TV 
differential remained the same, the loss in 1951 attendance com- 
pared to the "expected" 1947-48 base would have been substan- 
tially in excess of two million admissions instead of the actual drop 
of one and one-half million. In fact, as the proportion of set-owning 
families rose in TV areas, it would have been reasonable to assume 
that the 1950 TV differential and the corresponding loss in at- 
tendance would have been even greater than the conservative esti- 
mate of two million. 

The NCAA delegates on January 11, 1952, adopted 
a resolution that called for the continuation of a limited 
program by the decisive vote of 163 to 8. The objectives 
of the 1952 plan, as established by formal vote of the 
NCAA, were: (1) to minimize the impact of televised 
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football upon attendance at college games, (2) to spread 
TV participation as widely as possible among the NCAA 
member colleges, and (3) to provide the public with tele- 
cast football consistent with the other two purposes. As 
means to these ends, the plan made these basic provisions : 
( 1 ) That no team should make more than one TV net- 
work appearance during the season; (2) That the games 
put on the air on the eleven football Saturdays should 
be as widely scattered geographically as possible; (3) 
That there should be only one game televised on each 
date involved. 

The 1952 plan differed from the one for 1951 in two 
important ways. First, the 1952 plan did not have the 
three "blackout" Saturdays that were part of the 1951 
plan. While the "blackouts" were important for research 
purposes, the public did not accept them with any degree 
of enthusiasm. Second, the 1952 plan made a provision 
for the substitution of sellout games for regular TV net- 
work games where no damage would be done to neigh- 
boring institutions. For example, on September 27 the 
Michigan-Michigan State game was a sellout. Station 
WWJ-TV, Detroit, asked and received permission to 
televise the game. A total of nine such sellouts were tele- 
vised by local TV stations. In general, the 1952 plan was 
more flexible and reasonable than the 1951 edition. The 
NCAA Television Committee has shown the admirable 
trait -of mental flexibility. The 1952 plan brought top- 
notch football into the homes of millions of Americans. 
Its average Nielson Rating (percentage of all sets tuned 
to NCAA program) for the season was 38.2. Its average 
"share of audience' 3 rating (the percentage of all sets 
tamed on that were tuned to NCAA program) was 67.1 
for the season. The complete record reads ^s follows : 
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The NORC research findings show conclusively that 
the presence of TV competition hurts attendance. The 
effect on attendance is directly proportional to the num- 
ber of TV sets in the area. The more TV, the greater the 
loss ; the less TV, the less the loss. The TV differential 
under the 1952 limited program was held about the same 
as for the 1950 unlimited program in spite of the fact 
that since 1950 the number of TV sets had jumped from 
nine to twenty million. In summary, the research findings 
indicate that the second year of limited TV has again sue- 
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ceeded in checking the harmful effects of TV competition. 
Colleges without any TV competition, however, are defi- 
nitely better off than colleges with even limited TV 
competition. 

At the 1953 NCAA meetings in Washington, D. C., 
the delegates voted 172 to 13 in favor of a limited TV 
plan similar to the "one game per Saturday" and "no 
blackout" aspects of the 1952 program. A "panorama 
experiment" will provide a new twist. On two or three 
of the thirteen dates, four games will be on the same 
hookup the time being divided as evenly as possible 
among the four games. 

Opposition to the NCAA's program of limited tele- 
vision has come from four groups : ( 1 ) a few of the uni- 
versities, (2) some sports writers and sports telecasters, 
(3) some alumni and fans, and (4) television manufac- 
turers, especially DuMont. 

1. The overwhelming vote in favor of the NCAA's 
program indicates its acceptance by a vast majority of 
the NCAA schools. Among the small handful that oppose 
limited TV, the University of Pennsylvania and Notre 
Dame have been the most vociferous. Pennsylvania is the 
only school to challenge the program directly. This came 
on June 6, 1951, when Pennsylvania announced that it 
would not abide by the NCAA plan, but would telecast 
all of its home games. The NCAA Council, moving 
quickly, declared Pennsylvania a member in bad standing, 
whereupon four of Pennsylvania's home opponents de- 
clared they were not willing to compete against a member 
in bad standing and refused to sign football contracts for 
the 1951 season. Shortly thereafter, Pennsylvania drew 
in its horns and decided to go along with the program. 
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My hat is off to the four schools Cornell, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, and Princeton who were willing to take a 
financial whipping rather than follow educationally un- 
sound procedures. 

On November 18, 1952, Ed (Moose) Krause, Notre 
Dame athletic director, appeared before the Chicago 
Herald-American Quarterback Club with these com- 
ments: "The U.S. public should have the privilege of 
watching the teams and the games it wants. The NCAA 
shouldn't have attempted to control college TV and its 
program is a failure. They argue that under unrestricted 
TV, a few big schools would get all the plums. There is 
no one who attempts to retard progress." In answer to 
Krause's comments, I'd like to ask him the following 
question: Would you take the same stand if you were 
athletic director at a school where attendance has felt the 
knife of TV competition, or would you take the same 
stand if you were athletic director at a college that did not 
produce teams that were good enough for a TV billing? 

At the 1953 NCAA Convention, Francis Murray, then 
athletic director for the University of Pennsylvania, listed 
his school's objections to the NCAA program. He said 
the program had caused "widespread adverse reaction to 
the NCAA and its member institutions." A couple of 
newspapers have made impromptu surveys of spectator 
opinion on limited TV, but these findings are far from 
conclusive evidence that the fans have developed a dlsr 
taste for the program. The NCAA has pushed a huge 
publicity campaign to acquaint the public with its pro- 
gram, but its effect will take time. Also, Mr. Murray 
stated "the validity of the conclusions drawn from the 
NORC report have been challenged by impartial re- 
searchers." This statement is surprising on two counts. 
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In the first place, the National Opinion Research Center 
is reputedly one of the finest research organizations in 
the country. Secondly, the NCAA engaged Benson and 
Benson, a well-known market research organization, to 
make an independent evaluation of the NORC study. 
Benson and Benson reported: ". . . After careful study 
of the problem and of NORC's approach to it, we felt 
that NORC had properly evaluated all the variables 
which could be expected to exert an appreciable effect 
upon the question under study, and had used optimum 
statistical procedures to isolate and measure the impact 
of television upon college football attendance." Surely 
Mr. Murray is not challenging on the basis of "reports" 
by anonymous researchers, the validity of conclusions 
drawn by two of the nation's top research organizations? 

2. Contrary to the expressed opinions of a few sports 
writers, a healthy majority of the nation's sports writers 
and broadcasters have indicated that they think the 1952 
NCAA plan of limited TV is a step in the right direc- 
tion. A recent Associated Press survey of sports writers 
on the TV problem included the following question: 
"I believe the 1952 NCAA television program, with one 
big game broadcast nationally each Saturday and no 
blackouts, Is a step in the right direction (yes or no)." 
181 persons answered "yes" and only 51 answered u no." 
A further examination of the results showed that the vote 
among newspaper sports editors and writers was 101 to 
17 for the limited TV, while the radio station sports 
editors and broadcasters favored it by 80 to 34. 

Arch Ward has been crusading against the NCAA's 
plan for limited TV. In addition to frequent blasts in his 
daily Chicago Tribune column, Mr. Ward wrote an 
artide for the October, 1952, issue of Sports Magazine, 
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entitled, "We Want Football on TV." In the February, 
1953, issue of the same magazine, Asa Bushnell, com- 
missioner of the Eastern Collegiate Conference and di- 
rector of the 1953 NCAA TV Committee, wrote a reply 
to Mr. Ward entitled, "Our Side of the TV Battle." 
The following bits are taken from Mr. Bushnell's article : 

Arch Ward: Fans deserve a chance to see their favorite teams in 
action every Saturday, not just on the afternoons when they can 
afford seats in the stadium. 

Asa Bushnell: Unfortunately, this argument has been given wide 
circulation by TV manufacturers to increase the sale of their prod- 
uct with little regard for the consequences. But there is nothing 
in the laws, customs, or habits of this free-enterprise nation which 
even suggests that any institution give its stock in trade away free 
on the grounds that the customers want it. No movie theater lets 
people in free because "they deserve a chance to see" their favorite 
actor. Not even the Chicago Tribune, of which Mr. Ward is sports 
editor, gives its advertising space to an advertiser because the 
potential customers deserve a chance to read about the adver- 
tiser's product. The Tribune doesn't even give its papers away free. 
Are not the people of Chicago entitled to read their favorite news 
or sports columnists anytime, according to Mr. Ward's logic, and 
not alone when they can afford the price? 

Arch Ward: Television's beneficial effect on football and sports 
in general will overshadow greatly the isolated cases where it ad- 
mittedly would be harmful to the paid admittance in the stadium. 

Asa Bushnell: The evidence so far disproves this. The scientific 
surveys conducted by NORC indicate that all colleges can be 
hurt at the gate by a nationally-televised game between two top- 
ranking colleges. The experiences of other sports give even stronger 
objection to Mr. Ward's contention. Major-league baseball, after 
several years of unrestricted television, is making vast readjust- 
ments in its TV plans because attendance has dropped steadily. 
Boxing has been keeping more and more major bouts off the co- 
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axial cable, and experimenting with theater-TV, which costs money. 
Indoor track, after two seasons of television, blacked it out com- 
pletely and the full houses, gone for those two years, have re- 
turned. Professional football last season experimented with tele- 
casting of away games, over restricted wires, to the home fans 
because it could not risk televising home games. None of these 
sports are planning "widespread" TV; they are steadily heading 
in the opposite direction. 

In general, the newspapers and sports broadcasters 
have done a splendid job of presenting the "if and buts" 
of the limited TV program. Their continued help is 
essential for a successful program. 

3. In my opinion, the majority of fans have accepted 
limited TV with good grace and common sense. The 
1951 program of three "blackout" Saturdays was the 
source of some criticism, resulting largely from lack of 
understanding. I believe, however, that the 1952 pro- 
gram was accepted quite well by a ma j ority. However, a 
representable minority still hold out for unlimited TV. 
Of this group, a handful are very insistent upon holding 
to this goal. If their beliefs are based upon thorough 
study of the problem, then I respect them. If they are 
based upon their own self-interest or the persuasions of 
another's self-interest, then I suggest these persons make 
a thorough study of the over-all problem and arrive at 
decisions that consider what is best for the sport. 

Strong pressures have been exerted upon the NCAA 
Television Committee to change its program to suit this 
or that particular interest. One such incident happened 
during the last week of the 1951 season. On November 
24 the game of the week was Kentucky vs. Tennessee. 
Westinghouse, which was the sponsor, and the NORC 
blacked out Louisville on this date as one of a series of 
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tests of potential attendance of fans traveling to other 
areas. The game at Lexington was a sellout and there 
was great interest in Louisville. Station WHAS-TV and 
the Louisville Courier- Journal, after spending a substan- 
tial sum to install new equipment, began a pressure cam- 
paign for permission to telecast the game. The sponsor, 
the NORC, and the TV Committee were unanimous in 
their belief that permission could not be granted. A shift 
in dates of the blackout was not possible because Novem- 
ber 24 was the last day of the season. Permission to tele- 
cast the game would have resulted in discriminatory 
treatment in favor of Louisville, and any such substantial 
change in the blackout schedule would have endangered 
the validity of the $50,000 research program. The Ten- 
nessee governor, Lawrence Wetherby, wired Attorney- 
General Howard J. McGrath in an attempt to break up 
the NCAA's program. As reported by the Associated 
Press, Wetherby said to McGrath: "I am convinced this 
suppression amounts to an illegal conspiracy and re- 
straint, and demand immediate action." Putting in his 
two cents' worth, Representative Thurston Morton of 
Kentucky said: "Is state or federal legislation necessary 
to compel the NCAA to do what is right?" Not to be 
outdone by his colleagues, Senator Earle Clements of 
Kentucky warned that if Kentuckians were denied the 
privilege of seeing Saturday's game, U I can assure you 
the question will not long remain a family matter for ath- 
letic directors to play with." 

The Kentucky-Tennessee incident illustrates one type 
of problem that faces the NCAA Television Committee. 
In this instance, as well as all others to my knowledge, 
its actions have been dedicated to something bigger than 
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any one individual or any one school the best interests 
of American football. 

4. Radio and television set makers and the DuMont 
Television network are bidding for unlimited TV. Their 
lusty pursuit of the dollar certainly has nothing to do 
with it. According to an Associated Press bulletin of 
November 27, 1952,, the TV manufacturers commented: 

The fallacy of the NCAA policy may be noted in the fact that 
college football has enjoyed phenomenal progress with the develop- 
ment of television. The dollar income of college football in 1950 
[paid admissions], for example, was well above the 1947 peak year 
of income for most sports. This is important to note because 
through 1950, college football was the most widely televised of 
all sports. 

The above statement expresses obvious disregard for 
the $50,000 research project of the NORC. In addition, 
it does not consider the companion years of 1949 and 
1951: 

Total Gate Receipts 
from College Football 

1949 $106,000,000 

1950 103,000,000 

1951 103,000,000 

A little arithmetic will show that football attendance 
from 1949 to 1951 dropped off 3 per cent while the 
number of TV sets increased over ten-fold. The manufac- 
turers say "college football has enjoyed phenomenal prog- 
ress with the development of television/' I ask them: 
Where has this progress been hiding for the past three 
years ? 

At the 1953 NCAA Convention in Washington, D. C, 
the DuMont Television people circulated a mimeo- 
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graphed report entitled: "Flaws in NCAA Television 
Program Cited by Sports Writers, Columnists." The edi- 
tors of this report hand-picked comments from twenty- 
three sports writers who are strongly opposed to the 
NCAA's program. While not explicitly stating such, the 
report gave the impression of representing the opinion of 
the majority of the nation's sports writers, which an 
Associated Press survey, mentioned earlier, shows is not 
the case. Also, Ralph Furey, athletic director at Columbia 
and cochairman of the 1951 NCAA TV Committee, 
stated on the floor of the 1953 NCAA meeting that some 
of DuMont's statements misrepresented the views of the 
respective writers and columnists. In general, corridor 
bull sessions looked upon DuMont's report as a biased 
statement that did more harm than good toward forward- 
ing their cause. 

Criticism moves the pen much quicker than praise. The 
hundreds of sports writers, millions of fans, and two hun- 
dred colleges and universities that have accepted the 
NCAA program are mute testimony to its popularity, 
and a tribute to the soundness of democratic processes. 
The plan is conceived and constructed by humans and 
therefore subject to human errors. It is not designed to 
please all of the people all of the time. This possibility 
is a fairy dream. The present plan represents the "best 
for the mostest." 

The question of the legality of limited TV boils down 
to this: Is any given plan for dealing with television a 
reasonable one? The NCAA TV Committee has followed 
this one basic legal principle : 

That the NCAA Plan must be a reasonable one and, to this 
end, must seek to reconcile fairly the conflicting interests (i) of 
the public in viewing college football on television, (ii) of the 
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colleges in obtaining support for their athletic and physical train- 
ing programs, and (iii) of both the colleges and the public in elimi- 
nating the evils to the game of football which would flow from 
two or three big-name institutions making a financial killing 
through monopolization of the television networks. 

The NCAA TV Committee is very conscious of the 
legal infringements that could conceivably result from a 
program that exercises excessive limitations. Its program 
has been critically analyzed by the following legal au- 
thorities : Mr. Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., counsel to the NCAA 
TV Committee ; Dean Charles B. Nutting of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Law School, and Professor Ralph 
Aigler of the University of Michigan Law School. It 
was reported by them to meet all legal requirements. 
Professor Aigler's statement is worth repeating: 

... I have talked about it [the NCAA television plan] with a 
good many men, all over the United States, men who were dis- 
tinguished law teachers, men who were distinguished at the bar, 
with very large practice and experience in anti-trust litigation, and 
to very distinguished judges, who have had occasion to sit in many 
of these anti-trust cases. On the basis of my own study, on the 
basis of what I have learned from them, I would have no hesitancy 
in saying to the NCAA as my client, "You are not running any 
great risk in going ahead." 

On October 9, 1951, the Department of Justice 
brought suit against the National Football League seek- 
ing to stop the league from continuing its limited TV 
programs. Contrary to what some people have claimed, 
the outcome of this dispute has little bearing upon the 
collegiate program. Two important differences exist. The 
professional league exercises tighter controls over its TV 
broadcasters than do the collegiates, and professional 
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sport is, in purpose, a money-making venture as com- 
pared to the amateur ideals of the college sport. Even if 
the court decides that limited TV in professional foot- 
ball is illegal, this is no proof that the same decision 
would apply to the collegiate situation. 

One thing you can be sure of: the days of free TV 
football are numbered. Within a few years, subscription 
or pay-as-you-see TV will replace free television. Several 
pay-as-you-see plans (Skiatron, Phonevision, Telemeter, 
etc.) are ready to be placed at the disposal of the vast 
TV audience. 

Right away, you can see the tremendous dividends this 
will bring to college football. For example, take the 1952 
Army-Navy game which reached approximately ten mil- 
lion home sets. At fifty cents per set, this comes to a gross 
income of five million dollars for the two-hour show. As 
the number of TV sets increases, this figure may double 
or triple itself. With unlimited TV, this lush financial 
plum very likely would cause more recruiting and hypoc- 
risy than amateur sports have ever known. The revenue 
from a few TV games per year could finance a part of 
the whole school program. Of course, the inevitable re- 
sult of this would be more money to buy better players 
so more TV broadcasts could be secured. The entire 
academic poise of higher education could be thrown out 
of balance by the fantastic income that will ; be available 
with the fall coming of subscription TV. Therefore, it is 
essential that the colleges themselves plan together and 
attempt to operate a reasonable program so that the 
advent of pay-as-you-see TV will not push reason and 
fairness from the scene. 

You may wonder, why all the fuss over tie telecasting 
of intercollegiate football games? What harm would re- 
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suit from unlimited television? From the educational 
viewpoint, unlimited TV is unsound for two reasons. In 
the first place, the tremendous financial gain from TV 
rights offers an enticing incentive for schools to develop 
better teams so they can get on the gravy train. Better 
teams mean better material, which adds up to greater 
recruiting and proselyting. Unrestricted TV is an invita- 
tion to a degree of commercialization heretofore un- 
known. Secondly, unrestricted TV would spell the death 
of intercollegiate football in the many small and medium 
sized colleges that are forced to operate their sports pro- 
grams on gate receipts. The adverse influence of TV 
upon attendance is a proven fact. Within five years, the 
number of television set owners and TV stations will be 
almost double what it is today. Imagine the position of 
the smaller colleges when this happens. 

I attended the 1952 and the 1953 NCAA conventions, 
sat in on most of the TV discussions, and talked with 
some of its policy-makers. I came away both times with a 
refreshed and reassured feeling that the NCAA, and 
especially its TV Committee, has done and will continue 
to do as nearly perfect a job as human frailties allow. 
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The dozen or so bowl games on January I draw about 
450,000 firsthand spectators, and a substantial majority 
of the nation's remaining population tune in on television 
or radio. New Year's Day has become America's great- 
est day of football. 

A quick look into the background of the four major 
bowl games will help orient you for some of the discus- 
sion later in the chapter. 

Rose Bowl. The Rose Bowl games had their begin- 
ning as an afternoon of simple sports at Ford's Place, the 
early-day , sommunity playground of Pasadena, during 
which all, the townsfolk participated in running races, 
tilting at rings on horseback, and other sports of that 
day 1899. 

The first Rose Bowl football game, in 1902, pitted 
Michigan against Stanford. The next game was not held 
until 1916. Shortly after 1902, chariot races were brought 
into Tournament Park for the New Year's festivities. 
In 1916, with interest in the chariot races waning, the 
football games were again started. Since 1916, the New 
Year's Rose Bowl game has not missed a single year. 

Since the bleachers at Tournament Park could seat 
only 31,000 people, the Tournament of Roses Associa- 
tion became pressed to provide spectator accommoda- 
tions. The idea of a great stadium, located in the Arroyo 
Seco, a broad mountain valley on the western edge of 
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the city, was promoted, and New Year's Day, 1922, saw 
the first unit of the now famous Rose Bowl dedicated for 
use. At that time it had a seating capacity of 52,400 per- 
sons, and so it remained until 1930, when it was enlarged 
to form an elliptical bowl seating 89,083. With recent 
additions to the top row of seats, the Rose Bowl now 
seats over 100,000 one of the largest stadiums in the 
country. 

The Rose Bowl was built by the Tournament of Roses 
Association on property belonging to the City of Pasa- 
dena, and deeded to the city. It is used throughout the 
year for sports of all types, pageants, commencements of 
the city schools, and rodeos, and it served as the arena 
for the cycling events during the Olympic Games of 1932. 
The Rose Bowl football games have become so popular 
that they are broadcast throughout the United States and 
Canada to an estimated radio audience of 80,000,000. 
It is estimated that 40,000,000 viewers watch he Tour- 
nament of Roses parade over television, and another 
1,250,000 people watch it firsthand. 

Orange Bowl. From well-meaning but unpretentious 
beginnings in 1933, the Orange Bowl football classic has 
grown into one of America's major sporting events a 
spectacle surrounded by a festival and pageant of color, 
fun, and excitement, which attracts about a half-million 
people each year. Miami's New Year's Day football 
classic started in 1933 as a postseason contest for the 
University of Miami Hurricanes, and the first two games 
were billed as the Palm Festival. They were played at 
Moore Park before only a handful of spectators. The 
Orange Bowl itself began in 1934 as a Miami Chamber 
of Commerce project with the idea of an annual game 
between outstanding Northern and Southern teams. 
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A wooden saucer seating 8,000 was constructed on the 
present Orange Bowl site for the 1935 debut of the 
Orange Bowl classic, featuring the University of Miami 
against Bucknell. The secondhand lumber for the seats 
came from stands used for the American Legion National 
Convention in Miami in 1934. 

Burdine Stadium, popularly known as the Orange 
Bowl, was constructed in 1937 with the aid of federal 
funds and was named in honor of Roddey Burdine, late 
Miami sports leader and merchant prince. The 1939 
classic necessitated increasing the seating capacity of the 
stadium to 38,000 by the addition of wooden stands on 
the east and west ends of the field. These seats, con- 
demned and razed in 1942, were replaced in the fall of 
1945 by the present tubular supported sections. The addi- 
tion of 22,500 seats by steel-and-concrete double decking 
of both the north and south stands was undertaken during 
the summer of 1947 and raised the capacity to 60,000. 
It was Increased to 64,538 during 1949. Further plans 
for enlargement have been postponed because of the scar- 
city of building materials. 

Miami's Orange Bowl venture is purely civic. It is not 
controlled by, or connected with, any commercial interest 
nor with any commercial sport. The charter provides 
against private profit. The Orange Bowl Committee, the 
operating body, consists of sixty Florida-minded workers 
who devote tfieir time and effort to the promotion of 
Florida's Orange Bowl classic without financial return. 

Suf0r Bowl. The Sugar Bowl football classic and 
midwinter calendar of sports had its origin in the spring 
of 1934 when thirty-nine civic-minded New Orleanians 
formed the New Orleans Mid-Winter Sports Association 
to sponsor the promotion in the interest of collegiate 
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sports in the Deep South. Today the program encom- 
passes a week of sports competition that includes basket- 
ball, tennis, track, boxing, and yachting. 

The first Sugar Bowl game was staged on January 1, 
1935, pitting Tulane against Temple. The attendance 
was 22,026, but in a few years the Sugar Bowl under- 
went three stadium enlargements. The stadium today 
seats 82,100 spectators. Improvements and enlargements, 
all sponsored by the New Orleans Mid-Winter Sports 
Association and given wholehearted support by civic- and 
sports-minded community leaders, represent an expendi- 
ture of more than $1,250,000. 

The site of the stadium was originally part of the ex- 
tensive plantation holdings of Etienne DeBore, the irst 
to crystallize sugar and founder of a national industry. 
Thus the appropriateness of the name Sugar BowL 

In the early 1920 J s, Tulane erected a concrete stadium 
seating some 22,000 on this site and when the Sugar 
Bowlers started their classic in 1935 the university had 
added wooden bleachers in the north end. 

In setting up its promotion the Sugar Bowl solicited 
$30,000 in 1934 from New Orleaniaes to guarantee the 
participating teams their share of the gate receipts. These 
contributors are known as guarantors and are granted 
ticket privileges, along with the stadium bondholders. 
Each holder of a $100 stadium bond is entitled to pur- 
chase two tickets to the game. 

The first stadium improvement by the Sugar Bowlers 
was the erection of steel north stand seats as replace- 
ment for wooden bleachers. This was done at an outlay 
of $180,000. In 1939, a $550,000 debenture bond issue 
was sold to increase the capacity to approximately 69,000. 
Then, in 1947, another bond issue of $550,006 boosted 
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the seating capacity to 82,100. The 1947 bond issue was 
sold within thirty-six hours and was oversubscribed 
$200,000. 

Cotton Bowl. Marquette and Texas Christian played 
in the first Cotton Bowl game on January 1, 1937. The 
first three games were promoted by Mr. J. Curtis San- 
ford. In the spring, 1940, a group of Dallas citizens, 
later known as the Custodian Committee of the Cotton 
Bowl Game, obtained the rights of the Cotton Bowl 
game from Mr. Sanford. At a special meeting of the 
Southwest Athletic Conference in October of 1940, a 
plan was submitted to the conference by the Custodian 
Committee whereby the Cotton Bowl Athletic Associa- 
tion became the agency of the Southwest Athletic Con- 
ference, and this plan was adopted by the conference. 
The conference agreed to urge the conference champion 
to be the host school each year. In May, 1942, the South- 
west Athletic Conference took action which made it im- 
possible for the conference champions to play in any 
other bowl if they did not accept the invitation to be host 
school in the Cotton Bowl game. 

The Cotton Bowl Athletic Association is a nonstock, 
nonprofit organization incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Texas. All funds remaining after the actual 
operating expenses are paid accrue to the Southwest Ath- 
letic Conference. 

The Cotton Bowl game has grown rapidly, especially 
since the end of World War II. In 1948 the stadium was 
enlarged to 67,435 seats, and in 1949 the capacity was 
raised to 75,349. In addition, new dressing rooms were 
added and accommodations for newspaper and radio men 
were improved. The success of the Cotton Bowl game is 
credited to the close co-operation between the conference 
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and the Cotton Bowl Association, and to the many indi- 
viduals who give generously of their free time. 

Thus, all of the four major bowls are located in very 
large cities, all are controlled by nonprofit civic groups 
(Cotton Bowl is jointly controlled), and all have been 
highly successful. The underlying motive behind all of the 
bowl games is plain. Bigger stadiums and the accompany- 
ing sports festivals bring more people into town for a 
greater length of time ; thus the merchants stand to make 
more money. 

What are the pros and cons of postseason football? 

The pros are taken from a fifteen-point statement 
issued November IS, 1951, by the Executive Committee 
of the New Orleans Mid-Winter Sports Association, 
sponsor of the Sugar Bowl football classic and calendar 
of collegiate sports. My comments are interspersed. 

Recent critics of intercollegiate football and amateur athletic 
morals have attempted to make a "whipping boy" of post season 
contests. The New Orleans Mid-Winter Sports Association has no 
intention of engaging in a controversy with anyone, but we be- 
lieve these critics have not taken due cognizance of the contribu- 
tion made through post season football to the game, the institutions 
that engage in it, and to the many millions of football fans. There- 
fore, we offer herewith some facts we believe should be carefully 
considered by those collegiate leaders who are sincerely interested 
in the game of football, the boys who play it, and the fans who 
love it. 

1. The four major [Rose, Sugar, Cotton, Orange] postseason 
games have been in existence eighteen or more years. In that period 
none has in any way done anything harmful to any educational 
institutions, football players, or the game Itself. 

2. From the date of their origin, the four major bowls have 
had official approval of conferences governing collegiate athletics 
in their locale. 
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The 1951 Maryland team played Tennessee In the 
1952 Sugar Bowl game despite an earlier Southern Con- 
ference recommendation that prohibited postseason 
games. Clemson played in the Orange Bowl despite the 
conference's recommendation against bowl games. As a 
consequence of their behavior, both Maryland and Clem- 
son were denied the right to play other Southern Con- 
ference schools during the 1952 season. The two Bowls 
offered their invitations to Maryland and Clemson in 
spite of the fact that the Southern Conference had recom- 
mended that no postseason games be allowed. In other 
words, the Sugar and Orange Bowl Committees passed 
over Southern Conference recommendations in their hun- 
ger for top opponents. 

3. The four major bowls have been approved by the NCAA 
and are regulated under provisions set forth in the NCAA con- 
stitution. Two NCAA representatives are members of each Bowl 
Committee. Mr. Horace Renegar of Tulane University, and Mr. 
T. P. Heard of Louisiana State University, are NCAA appointees 
to the Sugar Bowl Committee. 

The NCAA's "regulation" is more of a formality than 
an active instrument for guiding the bowl games. 

4. The four major bowls have always been handled by football 
officials selected by the Conferences from which the teams have 
come. Directly or indirectly, all major bowls have had conference 
supervision. 

Conference supervision in the Sugar and Orange Bowls 
is token. The Rose and Cotton Bowls are supervised 
rather closely by their respective conferences. 

5. In Ae past eighteen years, the football fans of America, 
through the sponsors of the four major bowls, have contributed 




"Remember, gentlemen, our bowl game is a non-profit 

community project. We, as civic-minded businessmen, 

give freely of our time and without pay, that our fine city 

may play host to this great amateur event." 
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more than ten million dollars to participating schools. This vast 
sum has made possible improvements in and expansion of educa- 
tional and athletic facilities for all students at more than 150 
NCAA member institutions. In many conferences all member 
schools share proceeds. In addition, cost of conduct of office of 
commissioner of athletics is borne, at least partially, by bowl par- 
ticipants. 

The vast sum of money that bowl games have con- 
tributed to colleges and universities has had only limited 
application toward improvement of the university as a 
whole. Louisiana State, Tulane, Georgia Tech, Tennes- 
see, and others have used some of the bowl money for 
new buildings and other facilities, and for nonathletic 
scholarship funds, but an appreciable share of bowl game 
receipts is still earmarked for better teams in order to 
receive more bowl bids. 

You hear some contentions that the money from foot- 
ball finances the minor sports and intramural program. 
When this happens, and this is the case in too many 
schools, the minor sports and intramural programs de- 
pend upon unstable support. One or two poor football 
seasons and the whole sports program suffers. If the 
athletic department decides to build or enlarge its foot- 
ball facilities, the rest of the sports program is likely to 
play second fiddle. All gate receipts, royalties and other 
income from football should go into a general university 
financial pool and be apportioned to the various depart- 
ments, including the athletic department, as the need 
arises. 

6. All of the four major bowls are civic, nonprofit organiza- 
tions ; collegiate in concept and conduct ; free of any taint of pro- 
fessionalism. 
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The bowl games are operated by civic organizations 
that work without pay, but by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion are these groups primarily interested in the welfare 
of dear old Woonsockie. They are interested in seeing 
Lord Greenback come out ahead. For example, take a 
look at the high prices in New Orleans during the Sugar 
Bowl festivities. Rooms are $15 to $20 per day with a 
minimum three-day commitment. One Oklahoma coed 
who attended the 1950 Sugar Bowl game complained that 
a glass of water cost $1.00 in one of the night spots. 
Coach Bob Neyland of Tennessee expressed his displeas- 
ure with the high prices of activities surrounding the 
Sugar Bowl game. Friends of mine attending the 1952 
Rose Bowl game mentioned the very strong commercial 
flavor of the whole program, including the Tournament 
of Roses. 

A few igures will help give a better understanding of 
the rich financial plum a bowl game is to the city spon- 
soring it. For example, the Cotton Bowl seats 75,349, 
which means at least 55,000 extra people are brought 
iato Dallas. Figuring that 50,000 of them stay in Dallas 
for at least one day and spend about $10 per day, Dallas 
merchants will make around $500,000 from the Cotton 
Bowl New Orleans makes more money because the 
Sugar Bowl seats 7,000 more people and its week-long 
sports program brings more people into New Orleans 
for a longer stay. The Rose Bowl and the Tournament 
of Roses bring more money into Los Angeles and sur- 
rounding vicinity than either the Cotton or Sugar Bowl 
brings into its respective area. 

7. The so-called "pressure" for a winner is not the result of 
postseason football games. It existed many years before the first 
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bowl game was conceived. It is a vital part of every American 

endeavor be it education, athletics, profession or business. 

I agree with part of this statement winning is a vital 
part of the American way of life and heaven help us if 
we ever lose the incentives for its achievement. Although 
the "pressure" for a winner is not the result of post- 
season games, nevertheless, these games have accentuated 
the pressure. Tennessee and Maryland took home $126,- 
232.67 apiece for their two-hour show In the 1952 Sugar 
Bowl game. Such a piece of change is strong incentive 
for putting together top-rate teams, and doing It a couple 
of years in advance. Top-rate teams mean more recruiting 
and subsidization. 

8. Nor have bowl games accentuated "pressure." Ninety-five per 
cent of the teams participating in the four major postseason games 
in the past eighteen years were beaten or tied In regular season 
play ; an unbeaten record is not now and never has been a requisite 
for a bowl invitation. 

I do not understand the logic of this statement. It says 
that bowl games have not accentuated "pressure" be- 
cause 95 per cent of the bowl teams have been defeated 
or tied during the regular season's play, and that an un- 
beaten record Is not a requisite for a bowl invitation. The 
truth of the matter Is that very few big-time teams go 
through their nine- or ten-game schedule without at least 
one defeat. During the 1950 and 1951 football seasons* 
only six big-time teams were undefeated and untied and 
three were undefeated but tied. In other words, 98 per 
cent of the big-time teams suffer at least one defeat dur- 
ing the season; therefore, the reason why the bowl 
games do not draw undefeated teams Is because there 
aren't enough of them to go around. The Sugar Bowl 
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did manage, however, to draw two undefeated teams for 
its 1952 contest. A national ranking in the top ten almost 
insures a bowl bid. 

A majority of coaches do not like the pressure of pre- 
paring for and playing in a bowl game after the regular 
fall season. In 1951, the Big Ten football coaches unani- 
mously voted among themselves to discontinue bowl 
games, but did not say so publicly. Coach Lynn "Pappy" 
Waldorf's Golden Bears were undefeated for three years 
in West Coast conference play, yet upon losing in the 
Rose Bowl each of these three years his team and its 
coaching took a working-over from the press. Chuck 
Taylor, Stanford's youthful coach, was named Coach of 
the Year for 1951, yet a one-sided loss to Illinois in the 
1952 Rose Bowl game put daggers in the hands that a 
few days before were patting him on the back. So it 
g 0es w i n ^m all in the regular season and the coach 
is a hero, but lose a bowl game and the season is a 
failure. 

9. Only eight of the approximately 450 members of the NCAA 
can compete annually in the four major postseason games. The 
rash of bowl games that developed five years ago has long since 
subsided. 

While only eight teams can play in the four major 
postseason games, how about all of the other teams that 
tried but didn't make it? For those who failed the pres- 
sure is as great as for those who received bowl invitations. 

The opinion of the Sugar Bowl Committee that "the 
rash of bowl games that developed five years ago has 
long since subsided," is true if one considers only those 
eight games that are sanctioned by the NCAA. However, 
over fifteen bowl games are not sanctioned by the NCAA, 
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yet are played just the same. The total number of bowl 
games has increased approximately 36 per cent. A com- 
parison of the bowl games in 1946 and 1951 brings this 
increase clearly into focus : 



BOWL GAMES 



1951 
All-Star Games 

1. Blue-Gray 

2. North-South 

3. East-West 

College Games 

4. Aztec 

5. Bean 

6. Burley 

7. Cigar 

8. Corn 

9. Cosmopolitan 

10. Cotton 

11. Furniture 

12. 'Gator 

13. Mirza Shrine 

14. Orange 

15. Orange Blossom 

16. Paper 

17. Pear 

18. Pythian 

19. Refrigerator 

20. Rose 

21. Salad 

22. Shrine 

23. Sugar 

24. Sun 

25. Tangerine 



10. Players participating in postseason games are not affected 
scholastically. The period of preparation for and play in bowl 



1946 
All-Star Games 

1. Blue-Gray 

2. East-West 



College Games 

3. Azalea 

4. Burley 

5. Coconut 

6. Cotton 

7. Cotton-Tobacco 

8. Flower 

9. 'Gator 

10. Oil 

11. Orange 

12. Raisin 

13. Rose 

14. Sugar 

15. Sun 

16. Vulcan 
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games is during the Christmas-New Year holidays when classrooms 
are closed. 

Although the classrooms are closed, the bowl games 
definitely add to the player's academic burden. In addi- 
tion to the regular season, a bowl player practices foot- 
ball at least three hours per day from about the second 
week in December until a few days before New Year's 
Day. Also, he leaves school a few days before school is 
dismissed for Christmas vacation and returns just in time 
to start school after the holidays. 

11. Players are asked to decide [by vote] if they wish to play 
in a postseason game. They're not compelled to do so. Most boys 
are willing to sacrifice their Christmas holidays to test their ability 
with that of another sectional leader. Players in postseason games 
visit sections of the country they might not ordinarily see. They 
have opportunities for sight-seeing and entertainment not pos- 
sible on regular season week-end football trips, resulting in many 
happy memories in the years to come. 

From the player's viewpoint, bowl games represent the 
world's series of college football, a once-in-a-lifetime 
chance. The players do have a fine opportunity to see 
other parts of the country. If the conditions surrounding 
the bowl games are educationally wholesome, then I'm in 
favor of postseason football. Proposals for the operation 
of bowl games are given later in this chapter. 

12. Through the Sugar Bowl, fans in the Deep South con- 
tributed $1,350,000 to enlarge and improve the football stadium 
of Tulane University in New Orleans. Through this enlarged 
seating capacity [80,753], most of the teams that have engaged 
Tulane at home in regular season contests in the past ten years 
have benefited through increase in revenue through use of these 
facilities. A majority of these teams have not been in postseason 
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games. The Cotton, Orange and Rose Bowk are likewise used by 
college teams in the regular season. 

Would Tulane University be a better educational in- 
stitution today if some of the $1,350,000 had been put 
into laboratories, classrooms, buildings, etc., instead of 
into a huge piece of cement that is used about two dozen 
times each year? 

13. More than one-half of this $1,350,000 Tulane Stadium in- 
debtedness has been retired by the Sugar Bowl, and the NCAA 
regulations, now governing postseason football, permit a deduction 
from postseason game receipts to assure retirement of the out- 
standing obligation of $650,000. 

14. The Sugar Bowl, in addition to the postseason football 
classic, conducts a midwinter calendar of sports to which are in- 
vited collegiate basketball and boxing teams, track and field, and 
tennis stars. Through these events great interest has been developed 
in these College "minor" sports. Hundreds of athletes from 
schools that do not field football teams have competed in these 
events. 

The midwinter calendar of sports and similar shows 
at other bowl games have no business being connected 
with postseason collegiate football. It reminds me of a 
carnival football is the main attraction and the other 
sports are the side shows. Professional carnivals are not 
the business of higher education. 

All college sports have their respective seasons and 
tournaments, and bowl participations do not jibe with 
them. Preparation for the Sugar Bowl basketball tourney, 
for example, places the coach in a position where he must 
develop late-season perfection for early-season play; con- 
sequently, he must start his intensive practice earlier in 
the f all. 
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15. To further increase Interest and participation in collegiate 
sports, the Sugar Bowl annually produces a movie, in color, of its 
entire program for exhibition, free of any charge, at high schools, 
colleges and universities; civic, fraternal and athletic clubs. These 
movies provided wholesome entertainment for American service 
personnel in World War II. The American Red Cross annually 
shows these movies to hospitalized war veterans. Five prints of the 
1951 classic were sent to Korea and Germany at request of Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 

This part of the bowl games is a fine service. I have 
had the privilege of seeing the 1953 movies and recom- 
mend them highly. 

We [the Sugar Bowl group] do not yield to any individual or 
group in our allegiance to intercollegiate athletics in general and 
football in particular. If any of us thought we were doing any- 
thing harmful to collegiate sports, we would cease our program at 
once. On the contrary, we believe we have a very definite con- 
tribution. 

As conducted today, the bowl games do much good 
for the business interests in the favored city, but it is 
very important to remember that the primary purpose 
of participation in college sports is for sport's sake and 
not for financial gain. The highly commercialized nature 
of the bowl extravaganzas, the undue and unfair pressure 
upon the coaching staff, and the scramble to reap the 
financial benefits of a bowl bid all add up to an unwhole- 
some state of affairs for a large majority of the colleges 
participating in bowl games. 

Our reward has come in the approbation of hundreds of univer- 
sity and college presidents, athletic directors, coaches, and players, 
and millions of fans; the warm and sincere friendships developed 
through association with participants in our program that have 
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come from all sections of the nation; and the satisfaction that 
comes with a job well done. . . . 

College athletic leaders have told us they consider New Year's 
the greatest day in intercollegiate football. It's the day when mil- 
lions of people see the four major bowl games in stadia and on 
television, and hear broadcasts by radio. Thus the entire nation is 
made conscious of the important part football plays in the life of 
our people. No other sport has a day to compare with football on 
New Year's. 

And we hope this day will never be taken away from football 
and the millions of American fans. 

In spite of the eloquence of the above statement, I am 
not in favor of the New Year's Day football program as 
it exists today. There is very little justification, educa- 
tionally speaking, for keeping a group of teams in prac- 
tice for five weeks after the end of the regular season 
for the purpose of entertaining millions of people. This 
responsibility belongs with professional not college foot- 
balL However, if some changes in policies and adminis- 
tration of bowl games were made, then I should be in 
favor of them. 

At the 1953 NCAA meeting, the Extra Events Com- 
mittee presented Its sixty-three-page report entitled, "A 
Survey of Post-Season College Athletic Events." Fifty- 
three per cent of the member schools responded to the 
questionnaire. The study shows that 78 per cent of all 
questionnaires returned favored continuation of bowl 
games and 17 per cent were opposed to them. 

A breakdown of the various categories shows the fol- 
lowing responses: A majority of the 156 replies from 
college presidents disapproved of bowl games and ap- 
proved of postseason events in other categories; namely, 
NCAA championships, conference meets or tournaments, 
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and Invitational events. Responses from 145 athletic di- 
rectors showed that a majority approve of all four cate- 
gories of postseason events. Six hundred and ninety 
coaches from 147 schools presented a majority approval 
in all categories of postseason events. The returns from 
over 1,400 athletes enrolled in 130 schools showed that 
the vast majority approve of all postseason events. An- 
other part of the questionnaire represented the opinion 
from former participants in bowl games, The returns 
represented thirty-one different bowls over a period of 
thirty years with 642 responses. Over 93 per cent re- 
ported they enjoyed this participation and 5 per cent 
stated that they felt it interfered with their academic 
progress. Practicaly 90 per cent approved continuation 
of bowl games. Student leaders, nonathletes, reported 
from a number of schools. Over 60 per cent of these 
1,023 leaders were from schools which had not competed 
in bowl games during their college careers, and still over 
77 per cent favored bowl contests. "The evidence sub- 
mitted in this survey," the report stated, "emphasizes the 
fact that a vast majority is of the opinion the benefits de- 
rived from postseason events far overshadow the detri- 
ments and such events should therefore be continued. It 
is also apparent that the majority believe such to be the 
case only when properly supervised and controlled by in- 
stitutions and Conferences." 

In my opinion, the survey is good as far as it goes, 
although some questions could be raised as to the com- 
mittee's interpretation of data- However* I believe the 
survey misses two of the most important problems con- 
nected with bowl games: namely, their commercial setting 
and the money that teams receive from bowl participation. 

The Special College Presidents' Committee of the 
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American Council on Education recommended that bowl 
games be eliminated in their report of February 16, 1952. 
The excerpt on bowl games reads: "The committee 
recommends that all intercollegiate football games and 
practice be limited to the period between September 1 
and the first Saturday in December. . . . No postseason 
games should be permitted, and the number and fre- 
quency of intercollegiate contests should be carefully con- 
trolled and periodically reviewed. These recommenda- 
tions have the following purposes: to eliminate bowl 
games, postseason tournaments, and in-season off-campus 
tournaments not under institutional auspices, all of which, 
in the opinion of the committee, have exerted great pres- 
sure on many institutions to produce winning teams at 
any price : and to protect students from excessive demands 
on their time and energies, which should be devoted pri- 
marily to academic pursuits." 

On February 19, 1952, the presidents of the eight Ivy 
League colleges (Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Yale) announced 
an eight-point program for governing football in their 
league. Regarding bowl games they stated: "The sub- 
scribing institutions shall not engage in postseason foot- 
ball contests or any contests designed to settle sectional 
or other championships, and no player representing these 
institutions shall participate in such contests, and no coach 
shall undertake to coach teams entered for such contests." 
Thus the Ivy League becomes the fifth big-time confer- 
ence to ban bowl games. Others are: the Eastern, Big 
Seven, Missouri Valley, and Rocky Mountain. The South- 
ern Conference has a ban also, but Maryland and Clem- 
son chose to defy it in 1952. Only the Southeastern Con- 
ference has unrestricted bowl participation. The Big Ten, 
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Pacific Coast, and Southwestern conferences have limited 
bowl participation. 

The opinions above represent, perhaps, the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, and unless some plan for educational con- 
trol of postseason games is soon inaugurated, they may be 
done away with altogether. I personally should dislike to 
see this happen. I am, in fact, one of the millions who start 
with the Orange Bowl at 12 :30 P.M. (Central Time) and 
listen until the last second has run out in the Rose Bowl 
at about 6 :30 P.M. I believe that the wishes of these mil- 
lions of sports fans across the nation who want to keep 
this great day of football should be considered, and I 
also believe that in essence bowl games are good for the 
players. At the same time I believe that the cancerous 
tissues of commercialism and pressure must be cut away. 
To preserve the good and to destroy the evil, I propose 
the following plan: 

1. Football is America's greatest national pastime. 
The time has come for us to recognize its contribution to 
our society by setting aside a day for its recognition. This 
day would be the second Saturday in December, and all 
bowl games would be played on this day. By moving the 
bowl games up to this date, objections to the long playing 
season of bowl teams would be largely satisfied. Also, it 
would do much to remove college football from the com- 
mercial stigma of the New Year's Day atmosphere. 

2. College football teams or the colleges themselves 
should not make excessive profits from bowl ventures. 
Therefore, I propose that the participating teams each 
be paid full traveling and living expenses, and a flat profit. 
A complete expense account of the trip would be sub- 
mitted to the NCAA offices as part of their permanent files. 
The NCAA would determine if any of these accounts 
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were beyond reason. If so, the offending school would 
have to pay the NCAA office the difference between a 
reasonable expense account and the one submitted. Fur- 
ther, by way of profit, each participating team in the four 
major bowls would be paid a flat fee of $10,000 for bowl 
participation. This is less than most teams make on one 
regular season game, and I believe it should be. The post- 
season contest should be for honor, not financial gain. If 
athletic administrators don't want to make the bowl trek 
for $10,000 plus expenses, they indirectly admit that their 
primary interest in bowl contests is financial. This, indeed, 
is a very unhealthy state of affairs for college football. 
The amateur spirit of bowl games will be improved 100 
per cent when honor of participation replaces monetary 
interests. 

3. The respective bowls would deduct all operating 
costs and expenses from the gross receipts, and the net 
profit thus arrived at would be turned over to the NCAA 
for distribution as follows: $10,000 to each participating 
school; one twelfth of the remainder to the NCAA of- 
fice; a further one twelfth to the office of each team's con- 
ference commissioner (if the team were unaffiliated, this 
portion would be added to the playground allocation) ; 
and ten twelfths to the states of the participating teams, 
earmarked solely for construction or improvement of 
playgrounds. 

The allocation of university money to the community 
may seem strange, but think it over for a minute. The 
need for playgrounds is very apparent in almost every 
town and city in the country. Although playgrounds may 
not prevent juvenile delinquency, there is substantial evi- 
dence indicating that they play a role in its control. The 
playground that is built or improved by means of bowl 
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gate receipts is a living monument to a better tomorrow, 
to better community-university relationships, and to col- 
lege football at its finest moment. 

The playground allocation would be handled jointly 
by the NCAA, the National Recreational Association, 
and appropriate state recreational agencies. They would 
select the location of the one or more playgrounds and 
allocate the funds. This plan is designed to eliminate local 
politics and make the fairest possible selection. 

In the final analysis, the bowl question boils down to 
this : As long as colleges and universities continue to make 
a pile of money from theoretically " amateur" events, we 
shall have bowl participation for financial gain, and ama- 
teurism take the hindmost. I am strongly in favor of 
discontinuing this form of hypocrisy. If the civic groups 
sponsoring the bowls are sincerely interested in the good 
of college athletics, as they say they are, then the plan 
I have outlined should meet with their general approval. 
On the other hand, if they are interested in the good of 
college athletics just so long as it does not interfere with 
making money, then my plan will be attacked from a 
number of directions and be declared "impractical and 
unworkable." 

The bowl question definitely needs an answer. If the 
plan I have proposed is not workable, I hope someone 
else, soon, will come up with something that will bring 
bowl games within at least a liberal interpretation of col- 
lege sports. 



X Do Big-Time Coaches 
Want De-emphasis? 



Although this chapter is directed specifically toward 
big-time coaching, most of it applies also to athletic di- 
rectors. If they permit members of the coaching staff to 
use unethical or illegal methods of coaching or recruiting, 
the guilt Is equally with them. 

A large majority of big-time coaches are former col- 
legiate footballers. Upon graduation most of them go 
into high school or small college coaching. After spend- 
ing several years here and there, they break into the col- 
lege jobs, usually as assistant coaches. In time, they be- 
come head coaches. This may happen at any age, but 
between thirty-five and forty seem to be the likely ones. 

As a whole, coaches are very pleasant conversation- 
alists, although somewhat limited in their scope. This is 
understandable when one considers the tremendous 
amount of time that they must spend with their sport. 
During the fall season, from September 1 to December 
1, most coaches spend an average of twelve hours a day 
on football. They do this in order to compete with other 
schools. For example, on a typical Sunday during the 
football season, scouting reports on next week's opponent 
are studied in finest detail by the entire football staff. 
On the basis of these reports and other information, spe- 
cial offenses and defenses are devised, strategy is formu- 
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lated, and the week's practice schedule is set up. This 
takes from eight to ten hours. During the week, movies 
of the preceding Saturday's game are studied in greatest 
detail. Many coaches grade each player on every play 
of the game. This requires a great deal of time, but 
coaches believe it helps the players make fewer mistakes 
in following games. 

During the offseason, from December 1 to spring prac- 
tice, coaches are busy on the banquet circuit. This very 
busy travel schedule is the price a coach must pay to stay 
in big-time football. During the banquet speaking engage- 
ments and between times, much attention is given to sell- 
ing outstanding high school players on the advantages 
of attending dear oP Touchdown U. 

Head football coaches are excellent administrators. 
They direct a staff of six to eight assistants who, in turn, 
direct the total squad of about 200 players. The head 
coach becomes intimately acquainted with his captains, 
varsity quarterbacks, and perhaps a handful of his var- 
sity players. The rest of the squad become better ac- 
quainted with the assistant coaches. 

In the classroom, big-time coaches as a group are the 
poorest teachers in the entire college. This also applies 
to the high school level. In the first place, coaches have 
had limited experience in the theory and practice of class- 
room teaching. Secondly, their bread and butter is var- 
sity coaching ; consequently, their teaching comes second. 
Most big-time coaches who teach professional coaching 
courses are not sincerely interested in upgrading the phys- 
ical-education and coaching profession through their 
classroom teaching. They specialize in on-the-field coach- 
ing while the academic teacher specializes in classroom 
teaching. On the athletic field, however, successful college 
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and high school coaches are as good as they are poor In 
the classroom. Their teaching methods, perceptive analy- 
sis, and motivation are outstanding. They are very effec- 
tive teachers in this situation. The difference lies in where 
the emphasis is placed. Most big-time coaches must win 
games to keep their jobs. They know that a poor job of 
classroom teaching is immaterial as long as their gridiron 
record is good; therefore, they concentrate on the latter. 
Interestingly enough, there is very little trust among 
big-time coaches when it comes to recruiting and subsi- 
dizing. President Frederick Hovde of Purdue University 
speaks to this point: 

The logic of the view that the adoption of the President's 
recommendations [respecting recruiting and subsidization] will 
cause more undercover, illegal activity than ever before is most 
revealing. It could only mean that those who take this point of 
view want to maintain the status quo or have an exceedingly low 
opinion of all others, principally their competitors. Sadder still is 
the thought that they might be right. If they are right, then they 
and their competitors didn't learn much of real value from the 
very games they profess to teach. To follow this train of thought 
to its unhappy conclusion: if the career men of athletics couldn't 
or didn't learn something of value from their athletic experience, 
then perhaps all educators are wrong in assuming that games do 
give something of value to the participants. 

At the 1952 NCAA Convention, the Resolution Com- 
mittee of the American Football Coaches Association is- 
sued a statement placing the blame for the evils of college 
athletics on "improper subsidization." Is this a symptom 
or the cause? In my opinion, "Improper subsidization' 1 
is largely a symptom of the basic cause the few alumni 
and fans who insist upon perpetual winning and some 
equally unrealistic coaches. This pressure forces the coach- 
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ing profession to hustle up the best possible talent. It is 
easy to be honest and noble when nothing is at stake, but 
when the stakes are high, then temptation to wander from 
the straight and narrow increases many-fold. 

The coaches and athletic directors must assume their 
share of responsibility for submission to the alumni and 
fans' insistence on winning. The college presidents and 
administrators must assume their share of the responsi- 
bility also. In many cases, sports writers, by overdrama- 
tizing and sensationalizing the importance of winning, 
share in this responsibility. 

Almost to a man, big-time coaches profess strong dis- 
like for the recruiting and subsidizing they must do in 
order to keep up with the Joneses, yet they do not make 
sincere and concentrated overtures to correct the situa- 
tion. In fact, they took a step in the other direction when 
their influence helped kill the NCAA's Sanity Code. The 
latest attempt to correct illegal recruiting and subsidiza- 
tion, the College Presidents' Plan, was opposed by a ma- 
jority of big-time coaches. Do big-time coaches sincerely 
want their intercollegiate football programs conducted 
on an educationally sound basis ? If this be the case, the 
time is long overdue for directed action. The first thing 
they could do to show their desire to clean up college 
football is to support fully the college presidents' recom- 
mendations and the new NCAA program. 

Increased roughness was the main concern of the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee of the NCAA at their 1952 meet- 
ing. The report issued by the committee, as reported by 
Associated Press, contained the following statement : 

It is the opinion of the members of the committee that the foot- 
ball coaches and football officials have contributed to this unde- 
sirable trend, the coaches by their failure to observe the spirit of 
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the rules and the officials by their failure to enforce the football 
rules rigidly. 

The football rules committee calls upon the coaches and officials 
to devote their attention more conscientiously and more diligently 
to the best interests of the game of football and the young men 
who play, by teaching and enforcing the spirit as well as the letter 
of the rules. 

In an attempt to cut down on the rough play, the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee made the following rules changes : 
(1) proclaimed the use of elbows, forearms, locked 
arms, fists, and/or knees subject to mandatory ejection 
from the game (formerly, the rules included only fists 
and knees as reasons for mandatory ejection) ; (2) de- 
fined clipping as a block from the rear on any part of the 
back instead of just from the waist down; (3) increased 
the penalty for defensive holding from five to fifteen 
yards; and (4) to protect the passer, allowed him to use 
his hands to ward off opponents as long as the ball was 
in flight. But in the final analysis, the success or failure 
of the tightened rules will depend upon the coaches. It 
is within their power to eliminate smart football almost 
overnight. The 1952 season was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but significant improvement will be very difficult 
as long as undue pressure for perpetual winning remains. 

Most big-time coaches are concerned with character 
development only on the banquet circuit. On the playing 
field, coaches are concerned with practical things such 
as blocking, tackling, play assignments, etc. The player 
is a human pawn moved about to achieve an end win- 
ning. Don't get me wrong. I like to win just as much as 
the next fellow, but I believe that victory is not more 
important than the welfare of the individual In a totali- 
tarian government, the individual's interests are subju- 
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gated to those of the state. Unfortunately, the same type 
of subjugation is apparent in a large majority of big-time 
football programs. 

The Associated Press picked the following story as 
the top football oddity of 1951 : 

The coach was Harold Hunt of Southwestern College of Win- 
field, Kansas. Southwestern was playing Central Missouri of War- 
rensburg in the opening game of the season. The ,score was tied, 
6-6. 

Art Johnson of Southwestern skirted end for what appeared 
the winning touchdown. The officials were lining up the ball for 
the extra point attempt when Coach Hunt ran on to the field. 

To the amazement of the officials, Coach Hunt said Johnson 
had stepped out of bounds and insisted the ball be brought back 
to the spot where the player had run out. 

The officials, who had not noticed the player step over the 
line, granted the coach his unique request. Southwestern failed to 
score and the game ended 6-6. 

"I just couldn't see those Missouri men go home knowing we 
had won the game on an illegal play," said Coach Hunt. 

When a story of honesty and fair play is rated as a 
top oddity, the ethics of coaching, indeed, are at a low 
ebb. 

In theory, the big-time coach is a bona fide faculty 
member, but let the wolves start howling for his scalp 
and some loophole will be found to force him from a posi- 
tion that supposedly has tenure. In reality, the coach's 
tenure is dependent upon his coaching record. This unfor- 
tunate situation is correctable if the coach so desires it. 
The answer is his salary. High salary is one of the prime 
reasons why the football coach cannot get faculty support 
when he is in trouble. The average big-time coach earns 
between $10,000 and $15,000 per year while the average 
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full professor with twenty years' teaching experience may 
get $8,000, if he is lucky. A member of the academic fac- 
ulty may be world famous in his field, may have contrib- 
uted important research to it, and may do a superior job 
of teaching 200 students per year, yet he receives con- 
siderably less financial recognition for his contribution 
than the head coach and perhaps one or two of his top 
assistants. Forest Evashevski, at thirty-two years of age 
the head football coach at the University of Iowa, re- 
ceived a salary of $12,000 for his first year and more 
later if he were successful. Is it too much to ask a coach to 
live on a professor's salary instead of that of a highly 
successful business executive? If the salaries of big-time 
coaches could be brought in line with those of other fac- 
ulty members, coaches would enjoy considerably greater 
faculty acceptance and job security. Therefore, I suggest 
that the NCAA, in conjunction with the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, seriously study the pos- 
sibility of making recommendations for the establishment 
of coaches' salaries on a scale that is similar to that of 
other faculty members. 

The term, Big wheel on campus, describes the esteemed 
position of many football coaches on their campuses. 
Their salaries certainly give them legitimate claim to the 
title. At the 1952 NCAA Convention, one could not help 
but sense the coaches' self-importance as compared to the 
rest of the college, even to the president. For example, 
Mr. T. P. (Red) Heard, athletic director at Louisiana 
State University, after hearing about the college presi- 
dents' recommendations, was quoted by the Associated 
Press as calling the presidents "publicity opportunists 
who are out of their field." Heard was quoted further 
as saying: "The college heads probably were sincere and 
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conscientious when they began their probe but suddenly 
had become publicity gourmets." Mr. Heard expressed an 
opinion that I heard elsewhere in the corridors. The 
coaches were strongly criticizing the college presidents 
for taking action in the field of athletics. At the same con- 
vention, the Executive Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of College Baseball Coaches issued a statement 
that blared defiance to the College Presidents' Report. 
In essence, the baseball coaches stated their belief that 
college baseball had been underemphasized rather than 
overemphasized. (Evidently, the baseball coaches do not 
believe that fall baseball practice, winter practice, the 
spring season, and summer amateur baseball represents 
overemphasis.) 

In summary, coaches deserve status, salary, and respect 
equal to that of any other faculty member, but no more. 
When excesses exist, then the institution supports an edu- 
cationally unsound and intellectually insincere program 
of faculty control. Unfortunately, this is the case in a 
majority of big-time football schools. The college presi- 
dent and administration must take the burden of responsi- 
bility for correcting this part of the sports program. 

I do not agree with many of Coach Earl Blaik's view- 
points on the conduct of intercollegiate football, but I 
admire a statement he made in 1951. During the Penn- 
sylvania-Army game, Coach Blaik made an error in judg- 
ment that cost his team the victory. He did not try to 
avoid the issue, but said via United Press : u The official 
was perfectly right in calling a five-yard penalty against 
us and I accept full responsibility for it." 

I don't need to tell you that the title, "Grand Old Man 
of Football" belongs to the incredible Amos Alonzo 
Stagg. As advisory coach to his son at Susquehanna Uni- 
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versity, Mr. Stagg will start his sixty-fourth year of 
coaching this fall (1953). No other coach in the history 
of intercollegiate football has given so much to the game. 
The late George Huff, father of athletics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, said about Stagg: "He probably was [and 
is] the greatest force in college athletics for things worth 
while. We never had a contract with Stagg and always 
played our games under verbal agreement.' 1 An incident 
in the famous Chicago-Princeton game of 1922 shows 
the true Stagg: Princeton led 21 to 18. Chicago was on 
the Tiger's one-yard line. Before the game, Stagg had 
drummed into his quarterbacks the futility of bucking cen- 
ter. In fact, he had made such plays almost high treason. 
Yet, with the clock running down, the Maroon quarter- 
back forgot all of Stagg's coaching and became the victim 
of instinct. Led by Herb Treat, one of Princeton's all- 
time greats, the Tiger line held on the goal line and won 
the game. For weeks and months, Stagg was criticized 
for not having sent in a substitute quarterback to change 
the strategy, to call a scoring play. Stagg's answer to such 
criticism typified his code of ethics. He said, "The rules 
prohibit sending in a player for the purpose of conveying 
information." In his Ideals of the Athletic Coach, Stagg 
expresses his beliefs about what the coach should stand 
for: 

To be fair minded, to deal justly, not to play favorites, to avoid 
politics, to be honest in one's thinking, to be square in one's deal- 
ings, to shun petty and big graft, to give rebuke with justice* not 
to bear personal malice, not to harbor hatred toward rivals, not to 
be swell headed in victory nor over-alibi in defeat, to be the sports- 
man and the gentleman at all times, to stoop to no unfair practice 
but to win only by fair means should be the ideal of every coach. 
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Unfortunately, big-time coaching has become a business 
rather than an educational adventure, and the men who 
coach it are more businessmen than professional educa- 
tors. While coaches are sometimes victims of circum- 
stances they did not create, namely alumni pressure, this 
does not preclude their working toward a remedy for the 
situation. The large majority of big-time coaches profess 
disgust with many aspects of present-day football, but 
they do little or nothing that is sincerely directed toward 
changing it. 

As a rule, big-time coaches are overpaid and over- 
publicized both contribute to an inflated estimate of 
their importance. While this is all right for professional 
football, it is out of step with sound principles of higher 
education. 

I sincerely believe that coaches have one of the finest 
opportunities to bring out the best within the young men 
under their tutelage* This is achieved, however, only 
when they directly seek it. 



XI From the Grandstands 



The great variations in the attitudes and interests of 
football fans throughout the country make an analysis 
of them fairly complex. To keep my thinking straight, 
I have divided pigskin followers into two general groups : 
(1) interested fans and (2) peerless second-guessers, the 
football fan-atics. This grouping represents simplification 
of a complex problem, and in no way should be inter- 
preted as saying that all football fans fall into two 
groups. 

The interested fan is the backbone of the American 
sports program. His patronage keeps professional sports 
alive and has an important bearing upon intercollegiate 
football. His attitude toward college football is influ- 
enced by financial limitations. He cannot attend all home 
games > let alone the out-of-town games, because he works 
forty hours a week and has family responsibilities; con- 
sequently, he adjusts his football interests to his means. 
He looks upon the Saturday afternoon game as entertain- 
ment. 

He does not understand fully, however, the educa- 
tional aspects of intercollegiate football or its proper 
place in relation to the total college program. His mis- 
understanding is a natural one, resulting from the fact 
that his training and critical judgments have been directed 
toward other problems those directly pertaining to his 
livelihood and that of his family. Nonetheless, the aver- 
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age spectator is truly the backbone of the American sports 
program. Give him the facts and I firmly believe those 
advocating sane and educationally sound intercollegiate 
football will find a warm friend. 

Before discussing the antics of the peerless second- 
guessers, it is necessary to evaluate the extent of the prob- 
lem. In the opinion of this writer, the population of this 
group is a small part of the total audience of football 
watchers. I would estimate that 15 per cent of the total 
number of spectators who follow college football may be 
classified as football fan-atics. Of this 15 per cent, ap- 
proximately only 2 per cent have sufficient political and 
financial influence to be heard, and sufficient aggressive- 
ness to make themselves heard. This 2 per cent group rep- 
resents the greatest headache to plague modern football. 
The 15 per cent, and especially the 2 per cent, group are 
ruining intercollegiate sports for the players and the col- 
leges. Their insistent demands for winning teams are 
largely responsible for black-market methods of recruit- 
ing and subsidizing football and basketball players. 

The following incidents are used to illustrate some of 
the actions and influence of the 2 per cent group. Are these 
practices in step with the American concept of amateur- 
ism? Are these practices in step with the heavy educa- 
tional responsibilities that are placed upon American col- 
leges and universities ? 

1. Harold "Red" Grange, one of footbalFs all-time 
greats, was elected in 1951 to the University of Illinois 
Board of Trustees. This board assumes the responsibility 
for determining policies, electing the president of the uni- 
versity, etc. On November 6, 1951, speaking to the 
Herald-American Quarterback Club, Grange said, accord- 
ing to an Associated Press release : "I'm always hearing 
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and reading that there's so much wrong with football. 
There's nothing wrong with it. It gives millions of people 
entertainment every week-end. There may be some over- 
enthusiasm. My only gripe is that the over-enthusiasm 
didn't start 25 years ago. I could have used an automo- 
bile." Grange said football scholarships were a means to 
provide "thousands and thousands'' of youths with an 
education they otherwise would never get. "I think col- 
leges should provide football players with tuition, board 
and room and if somebody wants to do something extra, 
that's okay. Enthusiasm is typically American." On De- 
cember 8, 1951, speaking to the Knoxville Quarterback 
Club, Grange is quoted as saying that the present de-em- 
phasis boom was the "worst" in his memory, and went 
to bat for grants in aid and the two-platoon system. "I 
think a football coach should get $50,000 or $100,000 
a year comparable with what he has to put up with. . . . 
A boy who plays college football is entitled to his room, 
board, tuition and maybe a little spending money. No- 
body ever got rich that way. I certainly didn't." (This 
writer believes the real question is not whether anyone 
will get rich, but rather, will anyone get an education?) 
2. Following the Longhorns' upset victory over South- 
ern Methodist University (1950), Blair Cherry, head 
football coach at Texas, announced his retirement effec- 
tive at the end of the season. His four-year record in- 
cluded a Southwest Conference championship and invita- 
tions to the Cotton, Orange, and Sugar bowls. His teams 
were very successful, yet he quit why? In the October 
22, 1951, issue of the Saturday Evening Post, he said: 
"I've had enough of trying to stretch a blanket to cover 
all the strange bedfellows of college football. I am no 
longer interested in trying to please the public with a 
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professional show put on by semi-pros under amateur 
sponsorship." 

During the 1950 season, the Longhorns for the first 
time beat everyone in the Southwestern Conference, los- 
ing only to Oklahoma in a nonconference game. After 
this one-point loss to Oklahoma (the nation's top team 
at the time), Mr. and Mrs. Cherry received dozens of 
letters, telegrams, and telephone calls at all hours of the 
night from football fans who presumably considered 
themselves adults. Some samples of these messages are : 

"Hope you haven't sold your home in Amarillo." 

"You are in the market for some glue." 

"The team is overmanned with material, but under- 
coached." 

At other times during the 1950 season and remember 
it was a highly successful one Coach Cherry received 
the following criticisms : 

One Texas sports writer: "Blair Cherry lays his job 
on the line today." 

A well-known Austin engineer: "Boy, you are on the 
spot. You'd better win this one or else." 

A prominent South Texas attorney was one of Cherry's 
most bitter critics. He ranted about the use of Campbell 
at quarterback, and when he was reminded that it was 
difficult to replace Layne an Ail-American in 1947 
with an inexperienced youngster, he rejoined, "I don't 
think Layne was so hot either." 

On the morning of the 1950 Texas-S.M.U. game, 
Coach Cherry received a funeral wreath inscribed, "Rest 
in Peace." 

In Coach Cherry's opinion, "unreasoning fans, alumni, 
and sports writers plus weak-kneed educators are 
ruining a once great game." 
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3. The 1949 Harvard football team won only one 
game. In the aftermath of alumni pressure, Coach Arthur 
Valpey resigned with still a year left in his contract. Let- 
ters such as the one printed in the November 29, 1949, 
issue of the New York Times, written by Hamilton Fish, 
former Harvard Ail-American, influenced his decision. 
Mr. Fish writes : "I confess that I agreed with your selec- 
tion of Valpey last year, and believed that, given time, 
he would make his cycle offense work, and would build up 
a victorious team this year. Unfortunately, Valpey and 
his assistants produced the most ineptly coached team 
offensively, defensively and in forward passing in the 
history of Harvard football. Valpey and his assistants 
should be retired immediately and at all costs, whether 
it means adjustment of the contract or not." 

The football nut considers himself an authority on 
every phase of the game and expects his suggestions to 
be carefully heeded by the coach- His interest in the game 
is selfish and egotistical. He wants a winning team so that 
he can feel superior to the alumni of beaten teams. Al- 
though he outwardly advocates the game for the good 
of the players, inwardly he is interested in the social pres- 
tige and satisfaction that he derives from riding with a 
winner. He seldom, if ever, boasts of his school's achieve- 
ments in the literary or scientific fields. Perhaps this is 
because he realizes that he cannot exercise an audible 
voice about their program. Since he is interested primarily 
in things he can influence, his interests return to football 
where money and social position can be used. 

4. The 1946 season was going poorly for Harry Stuhl- 
dreher, head football coach at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. On successive Saturdays, his team beat Marquette 
and California, lost to Northwestern, beat Ohio State, 
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lost to Illinois, beat Purdue, and lost three in a row to 
Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota. In the October 23, 
1948, issue of the Saturday Evening Post, Mrs. Stuhl- 
dreher told the story of that season. It is by no means a 
new one to football wives. It includes abusive telephone 
calls and telegrams received at all hours, intentionally 
poor service by some community businesses, social cool- 
ness, and, worst of all, abusive treatment of the coach's 
children. These are some of the messages the Stuhl- 
drehers received: 

"You'd better get going, and in more ways than one." 

"We'll not buy another football ticket until you've 
resigned." 

"A fine coaching job. Why don't you quit?" 

"What is the matter with the Badgers, or is it the 
coaching?" 

"Maybe an empty stadium next fall will wake the 
Board of Regents up." 

The Stuhldrehers' eldest son, Skippy, was tormented 
by his classmates. Once to the strains of "Good-by, 
Harry," they carried him out of the school and uncere- 
moniously dumped him on the pavement. His classmates 
also offered to take up a collection and buy his father a 
one-way ticket out of town. 

The 1947 season was a successful one; Wisconsin fin- 
ished second in the Big Nine standings. The fans, alumni, 
and students, who a year earlier were hoarse from sing- 
ing "Good-by Harry," now were patting him on the back. 
However, a poor record in 1948 started the u Good-by 
Harry" campaign all over again. This time Coach Stuhl- 
dreher decided that life was too short to spend it vainly 
attempting to reason with unreasonable people. He gave 
up his head football coaching responsibilities and stepped 
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Into the athletic directorship at Wisconsin. A short time 
later, he left the field of athletics for a position in private 
business. 

Mrs. Stuhldreher's article leaves no question about the 
false values, infantile thinking and extremely rude man- 
ners that are characteristic of football nuts intent on the 
hatchet job. 

5. Ohio State University is known as the graveyard of 
coaches. In all cases, death has resulted from the same 
disease pressure thrombosis. 

One of the most recent changes in the football dynasty 
at O.S.U. was the ousting of Wes Fesler. The 1949 Buck- 
eye team scored a brilliant 19-to-17 victory over the Uni- 
versity of California in the Rose Bowl, and Coach Fesler 
was sitting on top of the world. The 1950 team opened 
with a 27-to-32 loss to Southern Methodist University. 
The Monday-morning quarterbacks shook their heads 
at the weak pass defense devised by Coach Fesler. Then 
O.S.U. proceeded to topple Pittsburgh, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Northwestern, and Wisconsin. It was ranked 
as the No. 1 team in the nation and everybody was happy 
in Columbus. In the next game, however, O.S.U. lost to 
an inspired University of Illinois team by the score of 7 
to 14. Again, the armchair quarterbacks shook their 
heads O.S.U. fumbled away the game. In reality, two 
factors accounted for the defeat : a very tough Wisconsin 
game the week before and the vicious tackling of the 
Illini. Under other conditions I believe O.S.U. would 
have won the game they had a terrific football machine. 

The last game of the season was the traditional game 
with Michigan. This game was played under as adverse 
weather conditions as any in the history of football. Eight 
to ten inches of snow blanketed the field, a full-fledged 
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blizzard whipped the snow into the stadium at a thirty 
to forty mile-per-hour clip, and the thermometer shivered 
at twelve degrees above zero. The game should have been 
postponed, because it was anything but a proper test of 
either team. The ball was punted forty-five times. It was 
the first time in the history of the Big Ten that the win- 
ning team failed to gain a single first down or throw a 
single completed pass. The "game" was decided with 
forty-seven seconds to play in the first half. At this point 
O.S.U. was leading by the hockey score of 3 to 2 ; O.S.U. 
had the ball on its own thirteen-yard line, third down and 
seven yards to go. Vic Janowicz's third-down kick was 
blocked and Michigan fell on the ball in the end zone for 
its nine to three victory. O.S.U.'s decision to punt on the 
third down was blamed on Fesler. The armchair quarter- 
backs wondered why he did not use up the clock with two 
line thrusts. To my knowledge, Fesler never answered 
their vehement charges of poor strategy. Perhaps he had 
made an error in strategy, perhaps he did not notice the 
clock, perhaps the quarterback called the play. Regard- 
less of what happened, error or no error, the unreason- 
able and ruthless attitude of these peerless second- 
guessers Is another example of their detrimental influ- 
ence on intercollegiate football. 

Coach Fesler, in bidding farewell to his 1950 squad, 
urged the alumni and university to "please allow my suc- 
cessor to be a coach whose ideals go further than just 
winning football games. We must not forget that football 
is a game, played by kids, and for fun." 

6. On November 6, 1951, Clyde B. Smith, head foot- 
ball coach at the University of Indiana, unexpectedly an- 
nounced his resignation effective at the end of the 1951 
season. He said, "I'd like to be happy for the next three 
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weeks and coach the boys like they deserve to be coached.'* 

Indiana's 1951 football team started its season with 
two one-sided setbacks to Notre Dame and Michigan. 
A Can Clyde Club was organized, but then a decisive 
upset victory over Ohio State temporarily put out the 
fires, and the Can Clyde Club became the Clyde Can Club. 
However, subsequent losses to Illinois and Wisconsin re- 
kindled the fires of dissatisfaction. This was when Coach 
Smith submitted his resignation. 

The sudden switch of the fair-weather football fan 
reveals another of his peculiar traits he holds no mis- 
givings about kicking a coach when he is down. Generos- 
ity and fairness in dealing with the downtrodden is an 
American tradition. A fumble or an unexpected bounce 
of the football may spell the difference between victory 
and defeat, yet the coach is held responsible for things 
only the supernatural could foresee or control. The rabid 
fan's insistence upon perpetual team success and flawless 
coaching Is wholly unrealistic. Everybody uses pencils 
with erasers even the most rabid football followers. 
The only people who never make mistakes are buried. 
The players are young men, and mistakes are a part of 
their normal existence. 

u To err Is human, to forgive is divine." The applica- 
tion of this adage in big-time football produces an in- 
teresting paradox. Rabid fans do not believe their coach 
should make errors; hence he should be inhuman in his 
coaching techniques. Yet these same fans will defend the 
character-building aspects of the game as taught by the 
inhuman coach who doesn't tolerate mistakes. 

Although Coach Smith denied it, there is evidence that 
alumni pressure played a role in the Indiana hatchet job. 
In an Associated Press story af November 6, 1951, 
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Frank Lindsey, a Chicago alumnus, said: "We feel that 
Clyde Smith's record has shown that he can't give us the 
coaching we're entitled to. We have taken the leadership 
in what you might call the anti-Smith camp." On the other 
hand, the Indiana- players pleaded with Coach Smith to 
reconsider. They were strongly behind him because he 
had given the squad the type of coaching and personal 
relationships that they liked. However, the players' feel- 
ings toward Coach Smith were not the important thing; 
instead, it was the feelings of the alumni toward the 
coach. It is unfortunate, indeed, when the peerless second- 
guessers cannot see beyond their own interests to what 
the players believe and feel. After all, who's the game 
for? 

7. In 1946, the Big Nine and Pacific Coast conferences 
signed a five-year Rose Bowl pact. The first game was 
scheduled for January 1, 1947. The pact met with dis- 
favor on the West Coast. They wanted the great 1946 
Army team of Tucker-Blanchard-Davis to play their pride 
and joy, U.C.L.A. The sports writers played on the peo- 
ple's sentiments with statements such as : "Give the great 
Army team one more game," and "Let Glenn Davis finish 
his football career where he started it in California." 
The fans looked down their noses at the thought of playing 
a "second-rate" Illinois team; they wanted Army and 
made no bones about it. On November 21, 1946, one 
group of 600 "disgusted but hopeful fans of the Rose 
Bowl" wired Illinois Athletic Director Doug Mills the 
following message : 

It is with deep regret that we find it necessary to inform you 
of the bitterness which now exists among Southern California 
football fans toward the possibility of you or any other Big Nine 
team playing here this January 1. 





"I -..cannot understand why old grads give the kids heck 

for fumbling on' Saturday when they have been fumbling 

ever since they. left college." 

"Doc" RICHARDS 
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In the name of all that is decent and just it is inconceivable 
that Army should not be allowed to play this year. We want the 
relationship between the two Conferences to be advantageous and 
have it produce some great competitive contests, but we feel that 
its inception this January is contrary to the wishes of the general 
public. 

We fans will never forgive the freeze-out of Army nor will we 
ever believe that Michigan or any other Big Nine School would 
deliberately accept the bid knowing they were not welcome and 
that they were bumping one of the greatest teams in the nation. 

Your school and your Conference could gain the nation*s admira- 
tion and respect by first allowing the invitation to be extended to 
Army and then if it were refused you could begin to pack with 
the good wishes of the football world behind you. 

Let's have the Army this year and the Big Nine next year. 

Other messages of a similar vein appeared in West 
Coast papers. The significant meaning of these comments 
was the belief that the public should choose the types of 
Rose Bowl entertainment it pays to see. When public de- 
mand becomes the first responsibility* as it has in many 
schools, then it is time seriously to question the value of 
football to the over-all college program. 

8. The following story appeared in the November 24, 
1949, issue of the New York Times: "President Homer 
L. Dodge of Norwich University said today that the poor 
showing of Norwich football team this season was among 
the reasons for his decision to resign. He added that he 
was influenced to some extent by the pressure applied by 
sports-minded alumni. . . .'I have been aware of some 
criticism of the administration, partly because of our lack 
of success athletically. ... I would like to remark for 
the record that Norwich has spent more money on ath- 
letics since I Ve been president than during any other equal 
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period In its history.' " Apparently not even the college 
president is safe from the relentless pressure of hatchet- 
minded alumni. The story of Norwich University illus- 
trates how far the 2 per cent group can stray from the 
true purposes of higher education. 

9. The 1950 Illinois team was a great one, perhaps 
better than the 1951 Rose Bowl squad. Going into the 
season's finale with Northwestern, the "Fighting Illini" 
had lost only to Wisconsin, a 7-to-6 heartbreaker in which 
Illinois won everything except the game. Against North- 
western, playing on a frozen and windswept field, the 
Illini were leading 7 to at the half. In the second half, 
the dam broke and Northwestern won 14 to 7. The wolves 
howled pretty loud for a few days, saying, "Why did 
Coach Eliot play such a cautious game?" The answer 
was obvious to anyone who thought with brains instead 
of vocal cords. Illinois had won its games that season by 
virtue of superb defensive play. On a frozen and windy 
field, almost any coach with an outstanding defensive 
squad would rely even more heavily upon it than usual. 

Monday-morning quarterbacks have one trait in com- 
mon short memories. In this instance, they forgot about 
the Illinois all-out victory over the No. 1 team in the na- 
tion, Ohio State, a week before Northwestern. This was 
the hardest fought game I have ever seen. The physical 
punishment of this contest played no small part in the 
Northwestern upset. 

The above nine incidents represent but a cross section 
of the many types of problems that arise when politicians 
and/or football-minded alumni believe they should have 
a controlling voice in the conduct of intercollegiate sports. 
The situation is considerably more widespread than these 
few examples indicate. Like an iceberg that is nine-tenths 
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beneath the surface, politics and unethical alumni influence 
in big-time football only occasionally find their way into 
newsprint. They constitute intercollegiate football's 
greatest problem and the most difficult one to remedy. 
The following creed is a reaffirmation of those specta- 
tor traits that are typically American ! 

THE SPECTATORS CREED 

I will do my best to refrain from destructively criticizing any 
of the players. They are human and imperfection is a universal 
human trait. I will pass lightly over their shortcomings and ac- 
claim their strengths. 

I will register immediate disapproval whenever any player stoops 
to unsportsmanlike tactics. It does not matter whether the viola- 
tion is committed by my team or the opponents. A spade is a spade 
regardless of who plays it. 

I will applaud or recognize all outstanding achievements regard- 
less of the player or the team. My favoritism will cause me to 
recognize, with greater enthusiasm, the outstanding performances 
of my own team. 

I will try my best to refrain from booing and yelling at the offi- 
cials. Whenever tempted to boo their decisions or absence of deci- 
sion, I will remember three things: The officials are on top of the 
action; consequently, they are in a much better position than I 
to call the decisions. The officials are impartial while I am a loyal 
supporter of one team. The officials are trained and experienced 
experts in their job. Even so, the best of officials will make a few 
mistakes every game. They use pencils with erasers just as I do. 
On rare occasions, they will, because of their proximity to and 
intent concentration upon the game, miss a violation that is obvious 
to the crowd. Whenever this happens or whenever the officials: 
make a decision with which I do not agree, I will express my 
opinions to a companion in normal conversational tones, then drop 
the matter. 

I will not engage in destructive criticism of the coach's methods 
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and tactics. He is a highly trained expert at his vocation. I am 
an occasional observer of his product and am not qualified by neces- 
sity, interest, or experience to criticize seriously his coaching. All 
coaches make mistakes. One of the greatest tacticians, Napoleon, 
called some poor ones. ^Whenever I find myself seriously criticizing 
the coach, I will be reminded that I make a few errors in doing 
my own job. On Monday morning, it is easy to advocate courses 
of action for the dramatic and tense situation that happened on 
Saturday afternoon. This does not imply that I -will not discuss 
the coach's tactics and methods; rather, I will not appoint myself 
Ms judge. I will always remember that he is doing his utmost to 
field the best team that material and good fortune will allow. 

I will express disapproval of any coach who does not take im- 
mediate steps to remedy the first evidences of unsportsmanlike play. 
I fully realize that activities involving body contact tax to a maxi- 
mum the player's emotional control. Considering this, I will not 
hold the coach responsible for a player's occasional lapses under 
stress. Nevertheless, I will expect the coach to take immediate 
steps to remedy the first appearance of unethical play. 

I will not alibi in defeat or gloat in victory. 

Whenever in doubt about how I should conduct myself, I will 
be guided by the greatest sportsman of them all, Who said, "Do 
unto others as ye would have them do unto you." 

Occasionally, I will stop and consider what the American sports 
program means to the boys who play it. I will consider the many 
fine lessons of life that are taught through a properly conducted 
sports program. With renewed resolution and purpose, I will 
strive to be a better spectator. 



XII How About Sports 
Writers and Broadcasters? 



The sports section of the newspaper has enjoyed more 
rapid growth than any other. This has been both good 
and bad. Good because it indicates a strong national in- 
terest in sports, if only from a sitting position. A world 
of tension and high-gear action needs the escape afforded 
by watching and participating in sports. Bad because the 
rapid growth has not allowed sufficient time for sports 
writing to develop the grass-roots philosophy compatible 
with the ideals of collegiate amateurism. 

I believe that a majority of sports writers and broad- 
casters do a conscientious and sincere job of reporting the 
facts. Most of them feel responsible for the truth and 
rarely resort to distortions or sensationalism. Unfortu- 
nately, there are some sports writers and broadcasters 
who will break an arm to get a scoop. In their thirst for 
news, the facts and figures often are twisted to catch 
the readers' interest. These reporters have given the 
sports page a reputation for distortion and sen&ational- 
ism> an unfortunate black eye that does not apply to the 
majority. 

A majority of sports fans depend upon the sports 
writers and broadcasters for their thinking. If the sports 
communicators decide to tst a coach, chances are good 
tibat they will succeed. Rarely does a coach Jose Ms job 
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when the newspapers are solidly behind him. Most coaches 
who are turned out to pasture have the newspapers 
against them. It was Napoleon who said : "Four hostile 
newspapers are more to be feared than a thousand bayo- 



nets." 



Blair Cherry, head coach at the University of Texas, 
retired from coaching after a successful 1950 season. In 
the October 22, 1951, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post } Cherry stated : 

Sports writers sometimes fail to realize how difficult they can 
make a coach's position when they are more interested in a sen- 
sational story than in keeping the facts in proper perspective. 
Frankly, I never grew to like criticism, any more than I learned 
to enjoy losing. But I never have said a word when the critic 
based his opinion on a sound knowledge of football and the approxi- 
mate facts. My experience with sports writers, in more than thirty 
years of playing and coaching, was generally pleasant. I must 
admit, however, that an important factor in my decision to quit 
coaching was simply this: I was tired of dealing with the few 
whose uninformed or careless reporting made my job continually 
harder. 

I say these things without malice, in the hope that they may 
contribute to a more considerate not necessarily less critical 
handling of sports news. I recognize, too, that no active coach 
dares to make such comments. He knows he can't win an argument 
with the newspapers. They have too much of an edge in circulation. 

Big-time sports are given considerably more news space 
than they deserve. Every player is covered thoroughly, 
players' comments are used generously, and minor in- 
juries are played up out of proportion to their impor- 
tance. For example, Ron Mitchell, an outstanding high 
jumper at the University of Illinois, slipped from a piece 
of gymnastic equipment and threw his back out of joint- 
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That evening's sports page had a banner headline: 
MITCHELL OUT FOR SEASON. According to the papers, he 
had fractured his back. For the next few days, Mitchell 
received an undue amount of publicity. The papers printed 
statements made by the physician attending him, the 
teacher in charge of the class in which he was injured, 
the boy himself, his friends, his track coach, and the 
editor of the student paper. Ron did not have a girl friend 
at the time or Fm sure she would have gotten into the 
act also. Mitchell's u fractured back" healed so remark- 
ably fast that less than two weeks later he set the Big 
Ten indoor high jump record at 6 feet 7% inches. 

Recently a sports publicity director for a major uni- 
versity mentioned that he thought most of the overem- 
phasis in college football is "in the minds of the sports 
writers." He has a good point. Some sports reporters 
certainly have been guilty of overemphasizing the over- 
emphasis. 

Give me the old days when Walter Camp picked one 
All-American team. Today everybody gets into the act. 
The 1952 season witnessed at least a dozen nationally 
acclaimed All-American teams, each professing to be the 
All-American team. These twelve teams and their honor- 
able mentions, etc., were selected by: Grantland Rice, In- 
ternational News Service, Associated Press, United 
Press, Football Writers' Association of America, Ameri- 
can Football Coaches' Association, All-American Board, 
Collier's, Look, the Saturday Evening Post, Sporting 
News, and Consensus All-American (by N.C.A.B.) 

Study any of the nationally acclaimed All-American 
teams and you will notice a very high correlation between 
the nation's top ten teams and the All-American players. 
For example, a comparison of the All-Americans and the 
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top ten teams for 1950 reveals that 64 per cent of the 
All-Americans were on teams ranked in the nation's top 
ten and the other 36 per cent were on teams ranked In 
the second ten best teams. For the 1951 season, a similar 
comparison reveals that 75 per cent of the All-Americans 
were on teams ranked in the nation's top ten and the other 
25 per cent were on teams ranked in the second ten best 
teams. Therefore, if a player desires to be an Ail-Ameri- 
can, first, he must select a school that plays top-notch 
football; second, he must have an energetic college sports 
publicity director behind him one who is constantly 
pushing his name into the newsprint; third, he must do 
a couple of things well at the right time. Kyle Rote made 
the 1950 All-American teams by virtue of his stellar per- 
formance in the 1949 S.M.U.-Notre Dame game. 

In my judgment, the selection of All-American teams 
is a racket and represents the poorer side of sports writ- 
ing. Nothing worth while is accomplished by all of these 
All-American teams. The country should have one All- 
American team and six All-Regional teams period! The 
All-American honor should be a truly great one. Let's 
not dilute its quality with quantity. 

Here is a plan for selecting one All-American and six 
All-Regional teams : 

The All-American would be composed of two teams 
with no differentiation between first and second team. I 
suggest no differentiation because it is extremely difficult 
to say that one player is the best left tackle in the United 
States. In rare cases the answer is relatively clear-cut, 
but most of the time the difference, if any, between the 
first two or three players is a hair's breadth. By picking 
two players for each position, the decision is likely to 
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be somewhat easier as well as fairer for tlie players. The 
All-American team would total twenty-two players* 

The six AJl-Regional teams would represent the fol- 
lowing areas : Eastern, Southern, Southeastern, Midwest- 
ern, Southwestern, and Far Western, Each All-Regional 
group would consist of two teams or twenty-two players. 

The All-American and All-Regional teams would be 
selected by a panel composed of the twelve persons in 
charge of picking the present twelve nationally acclaimed 
All-American teams. I suggest that the dean of American 
sports writers, Grantland Rice, be asked to head the 
panel. The All-American and All-Regional teams would 
be picked shortly after the football season ends. 

I have not presented a plan for eliminating All-Ameri- 
can honors, but one for making them more precious and 
more in step with collegiute ideals of athletic control. It 
is interesting to note that professional baseball, profes- 
sional football, and professional boxing all have one rec- 
ognized " All-American' * team. The time is overdue for 
collegiate football and basketball to do likewise. 

Many coaches use newspaper comments to bring their 
teams to a boiling pitch. Newspaper clippings cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow's ear> but in some instances they 
have been responsible for important victories. For ex- 
ample, in late 1946, the Pacific Coast and Big Nine signed 
a five-year Rose Bowl pact. That was the year a great 
Army team was spearheaded by Glenn Davis and "Doc 1 * 
Blanchard, and U.C.L.A. was the pride of the West 
Coast. California sports writers were very anxious to 
have Army play ILCJLA. in the Rose Bowl and made 
no bones about It. Illinois, the Big Nine champion, was 
called a "second-rate team." After all, had not Army 
played a O-to-0 tie with the same Notre Dame team that 
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beat Illinois 26 to 6? The Illinois team received many 
little "digs" from the sports writers during their ten-day 
stay on the West Coast. All of this belittlement made the 
Illinois team fighting mad and developed a "we'll show 
you" mind-set. The final score, 45 to 14, indicates the 
power of the press! Another example, the 1948 Univer- 
sity of Texas team, with a 6-3-1 season record, received 
an invitation to the Orange Bowl. The Miami scribes 
were obviously displeased with the choice and called 
Texas a "third-rate team." These comments were instru- 
mental in building a fire under the Longhorns that eventu- 
ally burned Georgia (No. 8 nationally) to the tune of 
41 to 28. 

Newspaper clippings cannot always make up the dif- 
ference between two teams. Chuck Boerio, outstanding 
linebacker on the 1951 Illinois Rose Bowl squad, made 
a jestful comment before the 1951 Iowa-Illinois football 
game. He said: "Illinois would like to play Iowa every 
day of the week and twice on Sundays." Somehow this 
comment got back to Iowa City where the local papers 
played it big. Boerio's comment was posted in the locker 
room and used as a pivotal point for a contemplated up- 
set. The final score, 45 to 6 in favor of Illinois, indicates 
the printed word doesn't work wonders all the time. 

Freedom of the American press is an ideal, but not a 
reality. It is achieved perhaps by a few small-town news- 
papers, but the large newspapers, with rare exceptions, 
do not have the freedom to express opinions that funda- 
mentally contradict those of the owner and/or publisher. 
If a reporter for the Chicago Tribune wrote many com- 
plimentary stories about the Democratic party, how long 
would he be on the Tribune's payroll ? 
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The sports department has more freedom than al- 
most any other of the paper because the field of sports 
is not closely connected with politics. The sports writer 
has his favorite teams, but who doesn't? This is fine as 
long as he recognizes his partiality and makes allowances 
for it. Arch Ward, sports editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
is a good example. Notre Dame doesn't have a stronger 
supporter than Mr. Ward, but his coverage of their 
games reflects excellent control of his partiality. 

Unfortunately, there are some sports reporters who 
abuse the freedom of expression. They use their influence 
to sway public opinion in matters that are highly question- 
able. Two of the most common devices are publishing un- 
signed letters to the editor and presenting only one side 
of the controversy. In my opinion, unsigned letters should 
not be published. If the persons writing the letters aren't 
willing to stand up and be counted, they shouldn't have 
the privilege of publicly airing derogatory comments. 

I recommend that the National Football Writers' As- 
sociation set up an Ethics Committee whose job will be 
to review cases of unethical sports coverage. The present 
committee for this purpose has very little power and has 
not been active. Cases of unethical reporting would be 
brought to the attention of the committee by fans, 
coaches, or fellow sports writers. Needless to say, the 
committee would investigate very thoroughly before 
reaching a decision. The yardsticks I suggest the com- 
mittee use in judging the ethics of a particular coverage 
are : ( 1 ) Does the coverage do personal injustice to the 
coach and his family? (2) Is the coverage in the best 
interests of college football? (3) Is the sports writer 
overplaying the situation in order to keep alive an issue ? 
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(4) Is the sports writer presenting a reasonably impartial 
picture of the situation? 

The establishment of an Ethics Committee is in no 
way an infringement upon freedom of the press. It is an 
infringement upon those reporters who take advantage 
of freedom of the press to carry out the selfish interests 
of a few who do not have the best interests of college 
football and amateurism at heart Most professions have 
established ethics committees. Perhaps the doctors have 
the strongest one. Lawyers and football and basketball 
coaches also have ethics committees. It is time for sports 
writers to organize a new ethics committee that has voice 
and teeth. 

How do sports writers stand on current football prob- 
lems? 

Bowl Games. The nation's sports writers are over- 
whelmingly in favor of continuing bowl football games, 
but many suggest they be restricted or better supervised. 
An Associated Press poll of December, 1951, taken on 
more than 100 writers and broadcasters, found a 4-to-l 
vote for continuance of postseason games. In my opinion, 
they favor continuance of bowl games primarily because 
many get free trips to one of the bowl games. A week in 
the warmth and sunshine of Florida, Texas, Louisiana, 
or California isn't hard to take. Also, bowl games pro- 
vide more ammunition for columns and broadcasts. 

Subsidization. According to an Associated Press sur- 
vey of September, 1952, recruiting and subsidization of 
athletes are the main evils in college sports. This was the 
opinion of the overwhelming majority of sports writers 
and sportscasters. 

Most sports writers would give footballers more out- 
right aid possibly because they cover both amateur and 
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professional sports. They see the honest above-the-board 
way players' salaries are handled in professional athletics 
and compare these practices with the under-the-table, 
hypocritical way money is given to collegiate players. 
They conclude that college athletics would be better off 
if the players were paid outright salaries that were hon- 
estly administered. I agree with the principle of honest 
administration behind their judgment, but do not believe 
the amount of aid advocated by many sports writers is 
consistent with sound educational policies. 

Spring Practice. I would judge that sports writers are 
substantially in favor of some sort of spring practice, 
principally because It gives them more material for 
news. 

Sports writers make some errors In facts and judgment 
that directly result from the nature of their work. They 
must cover a story and write it up for publication in a 
few hours. Sometimes the writer must cover two or three 
stories for one edition. This pressure to meet deadlines, 
the inadequate time for reflection, and the ever-present 
possibility that the make-up man or the copy desk will 
delete a paragraph or two from the sports writer's ac- 
count that may change some ideas all these conditions 
lead me to admire the accuracy, completeness, and con- 
sistency a good majority of sports writers attain In their 
daily reporting. 

I would like to end this chapter with a pertinent pas- 
sage from the 1929 Carnegie Report on College Ath- 
letics : 

From various indications, it might be inferred that the interest 
of the newspaper publisher in the treatment of games and contests 
is almost wholly financial a question of profit or loss. It is not 
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to be denied that in newspaper publishing as elsewhere, financial 
prosperity has come to assume much importance in our scale of 
values. On the other hand, the traditions of the great names of 
American journalism Benjamin Franklin, Greeley, Bolles, Dana, 
and Pulitzer have not by any means been submerged in the 
rising tide of commercialism. These eminent exponents of indi- 
vidual journalism have been succeeded by other men with a power 
to direct the general sentiment of which their predecessors never 
dreamed. The great news-gathering agencies, the chains of news- 
papers, and the syndicates afford almost unlimited opportunity 
for a single publisher or for small groups of newspaper owners 
to give the public not alone what it wants but what, by every 
standard of taste and merit, it deserves. 

In leading public opinion to esteem the true value of the ama- 
teur status for American higher education, to cease to view, with 
a kind of cynical admiration, evasion or open defiance of the 
amateur convention, and to appreciate both amateurism and honest 
professionalism as tests of the sportsman's personal integrity, the 
publisher serves not alone education and sport, but the best ideals 
of our national life. 



XIII The College President's 
Position 



High-pressure football places the college president 
upon the horns of a dilemma. If teams representing his 
institution are highly successful, many will point a guilty 
finger with the implication that so-and-so must recruit and 
subsidize to high heaven to get such teams. If his teams 
are poor, some alums and football ct fan-atics" will drop 
occasional word of the good oP days when Dipsy-Doodle 
U. beat J em all. Somehow, most presidents handle these 
delicate forces very well. 

The following opinions of college presidents quoted 
in Grutzner's report are confined to those representing 
big-time football schools. It's easy for the small college 
president, isolated from the headaches and responsibili- 
ties of big-time football, either to bombard or defend it. 

Whitney Griswold, Yale University: "The confusion 
of values represented by semi-professional c blg-time' ath- 
letics is a reflection on the intelligence of the American 
people and a betrayal of the tradition of higher learning/* 

Tristram W. Metcalf e, Long Island University ; "Si- 
mon-pure amateurism is a collegiate Utopia, but institu- 
tions must compete with others that are offering special 
inducements to athletes. Such being the case, these edu- 
cators say it is better to make their bids above-board." 

Robert G. Sproul, University of California: "I want 
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students playing at athletics rather than athletes playing 
at their studies." 

Reverend Francis X. 1SL McGuire, Villanova College : 
"Where would a boy get time to engage in sports, pass 
his courses and still work at a job? This would inflict a 
terrible hardship on him." 

Dean J. Douglas Brown, Princeton University : "The 
test of intercollegiate games is 'what they do for the indi- 
vidual' rather than what they do for the college. The 
alumni insistence on winning teams was an unhealthy in- 
fluence. The important thing is to educate your alumni, 
You can do that only in the four years before the student 
becomes an alumnus. We should cultivate a feeling of all- 
around pride in the college." 

According to an Associated Press release of January 
12, 1952, C. E. Brehni, University of Tennessee, said: 
"We do not think the athletic department has over-em- 
phasized athletic activities to the detriment of our aca- 
demic program. We are maintaining high academic stand- 
ards and the boys who play on the football team have 
to conform to those standards if they continue in school.** 

G. L. Cross, University of Oklahoma, expresses his 
opinions in a letter dated February 5, 1952 : 

I have taken the position that there is nothing particularly wrong 
with athletic scholarships providing these scholarships are given 
in an open and above-board manner and awarded by a committee 
of the faculty, 

I object to the surreptitious granting of aid to athletes because 
of the effect which I think such procedures have on the ethics and 
morals of the recipients. One great danger associated with modern 
intercollegiate athletics is the fact that in permitting unethical 
practices which frequently accompany athletics, the institution in- 
volved is, in the minds of the students, giving tacit approval to 
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these unethical practices. The American people have a right to 
expect something better than this from our colleges and uni- 
versities* 

Action taken recently in the Big Seven Conference is not incon- 
sistent with my own views concerning athletics. This recent action 
did not preclude any institution from giving scholarships, but had 
to do largely with procedures involved in recruiting, the scholar- 
ship of athletes, and post-season contests. 

In evaluating intercollegiate athletics, I would ask these ques- 
tions: Is the welfare of the athlete jeopardized in any way? Does 
Ms athletic program interfere unduly with his academic program? 
Is there anything about the program which might constitute a 
threat to his ethics and morals later in life? If these questions 
can be answered satisfactorily, I see no reason to worry about 
scholarships that pay only expenses of going to school providing 
such scholarships are administered in the same way that other 
scholarships are administered. 

John A. Hannah, Michigan State College: "It is my 
job to know what's happening on the field and to make 
sure we're not getting out of line. Football is a college's 
show window. It's a false front too often. That's why I 
don't want the product we're selling the public misrepre- 
sented. 5 ' (See "The Big Ten's Surprise Package," by 
Stanley Frank, Saturday Evening Post, October 14, 
1950.) 

H. C. Byrd, University of Maryland, is one of the 
more outspoken college presidents. As reported by the 
Associated Press on November 24, 1953, Dr. Byrd 
blasted at college presidents in general for maintaining 
what he called "a veil of hypocrisy" by attempting to de- 
emphasize football while "contemplating no diminution" 
in their school's desire for top-notch teams. 

At the same time, President Byrd let fly a salvo at his 
head football coach, Jim Tatuin. When asked about 
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Maryland's prospects for 1953, Byrd replied: "If we get 
the kind of coaching we did from September to November 
this year [1952], well be all right. But if we get the 
kind of coaching we did from November on, when the 
coaches stopped thinking, I wouldn't be able to answer." 

The editor of Maryland's student newspaper, the Dia- 
mondback, had this to say about President Byrd's com- 
ments: u One thing that intercollegiate athletics is sup- 
posed to teach us is good sportsmanship. That means be- 
ing a good sport even when you're on the losing side. At 
least we can proudly say that Tatum and the players took 
their defeats in the proper spirit of sportsmanship. It's 
too bad we can't say that for others, particularly Dr. 
Byrd, an ex-footballer himself. We can expect a certain 
number of 'small' people to kick and fuss about defeat. 
They don't know any better. Dr. Byrd, however, does 
know better and his remarks before the Touchdown Club 
and to the press were highly unjustified. As the leader of 
this university, he should set an example of praising the 
Terps and Tatum for a job well done." 

The following story r was unraveled by Judge Saul S. 
Streit, who presided at the basketball bribery scandals, 
and is an excerpt from the Judge's statement about Brad- 
ley University and its former president, David Owen. 

Up to 1946, Bradley Polytechnic Institute did engage in some 
intercollegiate and mtra-mural sports and the records disclose that 
its basketball team on occasions participated in the National Invita- 
tional Tournament. 

Up to 1936, David Owen, President of Bradley University, was 
an instructor at $2,300 per annum. Between 1936 and 1942, he 
was in charge of public relations at the college. In 1940, he said 
he was appointed Associate Professor but does not recall the salary 
he received at that time. He stated that he served in that capacity 
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until 1942 when he was appointed President of the University 
at a salary of $14,000 per annum. In 1942, he joined the United 
States Navy from which he was honorably discharged in 1946, 
after which he resumed his duties as President of the University. 

During the years 1947 to 1950, the University headed by Dr. 
Owen engaged in a promotional campaign among the citizens, 
townsmen, businessmen, professional men, and alumni to arouse 
their interest and support, not only on behalf of the college but 
also the Athletic Department and more particularly the basket- 
ball team. The response of these respected citizens of this beautiful 
and industrious city, prompted by civic pride and a sincere desire 
to be of assistance to the athletes, was overwhelming. The reports 
before me indicate that the entire city became basketball- 
minded, . . . 

The conclusions here point in one direction only and they are: 

1. That the basketball team was the most important department 
to President Owen, if not the University itself. A case of 
the tail wagging 1 the dog. 

2. The defendants at bar [Bradley basketball players] were cor- 
rupted and demoralized by a system which set athletic success 
above education. 

(a) The President of the UnivKrsity (who, no doubt, con- 
fused public relations with academic administration) 
failed to guard the preeminence of academic standards. 

(b) By his acquiescence in their subsidization and his exten- 
sive traveling with the members of the team while their 
studies were ignored, he gave official University sanction 
to their moral debasement. . . . 

As I interpret this cross section of presidential opinion, 
the majority of presidents believe in the value of a prop- 
erly conducted big-time sports program. A great variance 
of opinion exists regarding how much help athletes should 
receive, A majority of college presidents seem to favor 
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some sort of scholarships for athletes provided they are 
openly and honestly administered. 

The college president is responsible officially to a board 
of trustees, board of regents, or some similar group. This 
is a fine arrangement so long as the board places educa- 
tional matters first and is not influenced unduly by pres- 
sure groups. A recent "cloak and dagger" firing of Presi- 
dent George D. Stoddard of the University of Illinois 
by a politically ambitious Board of Regents brings this 
danger clearly into focus. 

Unfortunately, in many big-time football institutions 
the president is responsible unofficially to a small group 
of influential football-minded alumni. When this happens 
the president is flirting with trouble. Generally, the diffi- 
culty is instigated by a very small group, perhaps as few 
as a half dozen, who do not believe the president has the 
right slant on football. If the board of trustees is sensitive 
to public pressure, this small group of influential alumni 
and their sheep have a fair chance of forcing the president 
to accept dishonorable compromise or else of forcing his 
resignation. Speaking to this point at the 1949 NCAA 
Convention, Dr. John tlannah, president of Michigan 
State College, said: u The college president's tenure, like 
that of the football coach, can be short-lived indeed, and 
for much the same reasons. Like the football coach the 
president is responsible to too many people people 
mostly, by the way, who have only a one-sided and sea- 
sonal interest in the university and who, for the most part, 
actually have BO legal responsibility for any control of 
the university whatsoever. But they have a lot of public 
influence. Regents and trustees are sensitive to their atti 
tudes. n 

Influential fanatics, m state-house positions are st real 
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obstacle to the proper conduct of Intercollegiate football. 
Perhaps the example of strongest state-house influence 
is Ohio State. To a lesser but evident extent, state-house 
influence is felt in a large majority of large state colleges 
and universities. Since the legislatures must pass or reject 
all state institution budgets, the president can be placed 
under strong indirect pressure to heed the legislators' 
ideas on the conduct of football. 

In some instances, college presidents with the best of 
intentions and courage are powerless to cope with alumni 
fanatics. This was the situation at the University of Ne- 
braska following a poor football season in 1946, The 
alumni were determined to oust the head football coach, 
Bernie Masterson. Chancellor R. G. Gustavson aligned 
himself squarely behind Coach Masterson and prepared 
for the showdown that never arrived because the booster 
club raised enough cash to buy up Masterson's contract 
and give him a bonus. 

At times, the college president must compromise on ath- 
letic policies. Honest compromise is not cowardly or two- 
faced. Diplomacy is .based upon it. Impractical idealism 
expects complete elimination of undesirable practices, but, 
in reality, a little darkness dots the brightest day, and a 
ray of light pierces the blackest night. The college presi- 
dent must face openly the undesirable features that may 
creep into the intercollegiate sports program at his insti- 
tution. Honest compromise sees and faces undesirable 
features with open honesty and at the same time endeav- 
ors to achieve their correction. Dishonorable compro- 
mise makes questionable decisions on educational policies, 
forms secret balances of power, and accepts undesirable 
realities without conscientious effort to eliminate them. 

Fortunately, a national revival of presidential interest 
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in the problems of intercollegiate athletics has become 
evident in the last few years. The failure of the NCAA 
Sanity Code, the expose of basketball bribery, West Point 
cribbing, and evidences of unethical playing and recruiting 
are largely responsible for this long-needed awakening. 
Renewed presidential interest has been evident in many 
ways. Three instances of it are : ( 1 ) The Big Seven Con- 
ference, at its December, 1951, meeting, took important 
steps toward putting its intercollegiate sports program on 
a more educationally sound basis. Its actions were insti- 
gated by a joint meeting of the Big Seven presidents. (2) 
The Pacific Coast Conference, on December 10, 1951, 
placed its policing action in the hands of its college presi- 
dents. It was the first move that placed college presidents 
in charge of an honor system for the handling of athletes. 
In past years, the P.C.C. had levied fines ranging from 
$100 to $2,000 against schools for illegal recruiting of 
athletes, subsidization, etc. Under the new rules, the 
conference will turn the case in question over to the college 
for administrative inquiry, attention or discipline. If the 
college president fails to meet the standard set by the 
conference, then the school faces measures by the P.C.C. 
that could result in forcing it out of the conference. (3) 
In September of 1951, a special committee of ten college 
presidents was appointed by the American Council on 
Education to study the ethics of intercollegiate athletics 
and make recommendations to the council's membership 
of 979 colleges and universities. Headed by John A. Han- 
nah of Michigan State, the committee included Rev. John 
Cavanaugh of Notre Dame, A. Whitney Griswold of 
Yale, R. G. Gustavson of Nebraska, Humphrey Lee of 
Southern Methodist, John D. Williams of Mississippi, 
John S. Millis of Western Reserve, John L. Phyler of 
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Furman, Albert R. Olpin of Utah, Victor L. Butterfield 
of Wesleyan, and Raymond B. Allen of Washington. This 
is indeed a step in the right direction. 

College presidents are responsible for the administra- 
tion of the whole college program of which intercollegiate 
sports is one part. 

Wherever and whenever an institution of higher learn- 
ing makes room for highly commercialized big-time foot- 
ball, educational standards invariably suffer. The univer- 
sity can conduct big-time football on a worth-while basis, 
but the college president must be ever vigilant against 
pressures for bigger and better teams. 

Fortunately, a substantial majority of the major educa- 
tional institutions have selected presidents with integrity, 
courage, and a respect for sound operational procedures. 
It is the minority group of presidents with questionable 
motives who cause the public eye of suspicion to be cast 
upon others who are doing an honest and sincere job. 



XIV The Future 
of Intercollegiate Football 



It would require a super-Nostradamus to foretell accu- 
rately the future of intercollegiate football. The sports 
prophets of the 1900 era missed the boat on their predic- 
tions of the situation in the 195Q's. There is no reason to 
believe that we are in a better position than our fathers 
to prophesy future trends of big-time football. 

At the turn of the century, one educator proclaimed 
that football was too brutalistic and would soon be re- 
placed by games of skill such as soccer. Another sooth- 
sayer foretold of the rapid spread of intramural sports 
and the gradual decay of college football. In 1925, John 
Griffith, founder of the Athletic Journal Magazine, wrote 
an editorial entitled "College Athletics in 1950." He be- 
lieved that 1950 would bring the acceptance of athletics 
as part of the college program, a much greater expansion 
of facilities, and less dirty play and cheating by the play- 
ers. Major Griffith predicted well considering the drought 
of the thirties and World War II. He missed a bit on the 
cheating prediction. Generally speaking, predictions con- 
cerning the future of big-time football have been unful- 
filled, 

In Charles Dickens's Christmas Carol, the incorrigible 
Scrooge is visited by three ghosts: Christmas Past, 
Christmas Present, and Christmas Future. These visitors 
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allowed Scrooge to see his life in true perspective. As one 
walks through the present into the future, the shoes will 
always carry a little dust from the past. 

American intercollegiate football has come a long way 
since that first game on November 6, 1869, between 
Princeton and Rutgers. This contest planted the seed that 
has blossomed into an "amateur" sport with a gross in- 
come of over one hundred million dollars per season. 
Looking back over these eighty-three years, the general 
direction that football has been traveling is good. How- 
ever, at various times the game has found itself at the 
crossroads. This was the case in 1905-6, In 1928-29, in 
1948, and today. In 1906 a series of outstanding reforms 
gave the sport an invigorating shot in the arm. In 1929 
voluminous criticisms did not produce significant reforms 
or rules changes. In 1948 the Sanity Code attempted un- 
successfully to clean up undesirable aspects of big-time 
football. Today, the NCAA is engaged actively in strong 
reform movements. 

The technical perfection of the game has been amazing. 
Starting as a game of running, kicking, and continuous 
play with no holding of the ball, football has developed 
into an intricately organized system of maneuvers and 
counter-maneuvers, all designed to win. It is almost as dif- 
ficult nowadays to follow the ball as it is to figure out 
your income tax. 

Development of the ethical and moral aspects of the 
game has been at a snail's pace. Although the game itself 
is conducted on a higher ethical and moral plane than at 
the turn of the century, the problems of recruiting, sub- 
sidizing, and alumni pressure have become more acute. 

Since the end of World War II, recruitment and sub- 
sidization have been conducted with fine disregard for 
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ethical and moral aspects of the game. In 1948, the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association membership set up 
the high-minded Sanity Code. The code represented a 
noble and sincere effort by righteous-minded athletic lead- 
ers to stem the tide of commercialism and hypocrisy in 
big-time sports. In 1951, the Sanity Code was voted out 
of effectiveness because too many big-time football 
coaches and athletic directors desired to continue the 
giant hypocrisy in recruiting and subsidizing that fol- 
lowed World War II. Oh yes, they had a polite reason 
the code was "unworkable." 

In 1951-52, the American Council on Education ap- 
pointed a special committee of ten college presidents to 
study college athletics and make recommendations that 
would help put college sports on a sounder educational 
basis. Their report gives an excellent diagnosis of the 
major sore spots in big-time sports and contains sound 
prescriptions. 

The 1952 and 1953 NCAA conventions voted into 
effect strong measures designed to curb recruiting of ath- 
letes, unapproved alumni aid, and unsportsmanlike con- 
duct. It is too early to pass judgment upon the effective- 
ness of either the college presidents' recommendations or 
legislation passed by ttie NCAA. 

In an age of faster-than-sound aircraft, germs deadly 
enough to wipe out a million people in a few hours, bombs 
powerful enough to level an entire city with one terrible 
blast, what can anyone say with certainty about the fu- 
ture? On New Year's Eve of 1950, many people across 
the nation toasted: "Here's to % 1951; may it lead to 
1952." But perhaps it would not be amiss to suggest what 
big-time football might become at, say, Utopia University. 

This institution of higher learning is located at Shan- 




1945-51 
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gri-La. Its football team loses only often enough to keep 
the opponents hungry. The alumni are perfectly well sat- 
isfied with the coach and have even been known to shake 
his hand after defeat. 

If it comes to a choice, the coach places honor above 
victory. His players play hard but clean football. They do 
not use elbows in close line play or hold the opponents* 
jerseys. The coach never has to worry about eligibility 
because all of the players come to Utopia to get an 
education first and to play football second. 

The coach teaches a course or two in the professional 
physical-education curriculum. His teaching methods are 
on a par with the rest of the college. He always attends 
class and expects the same from the students. The aca- 
demic faculty solidly supports the coach and his program 
of football. The coach is paid on the same salary scale 
as the rest of the faculty. 

The student body is generous in victory and gracious 
in defeat. They have been known to praise outstanding 
plays by the opponents. You ask, u Where is such a 
school ?" You tell me and we'll both know. Anyhow, it's 
fun to daydream once in a while. 

Though the mist is heavy and the path is uncertain, 
some insights into the future of big-time football do 
evolve from the eighty-three years of completed journey. 
Like the two opposite faces of Janus, that ancient Roman 
deity of gates and doors, the future of big-time football 
has alternatives. 

If allowed to proceed virtually unchecked as from 
1945 to 1949 the future of big-time football will par- 
allel roughly the ethics and morals of the nation. The cor- 
ruption and materialism in big-time "amateur" sports is 
but one small example of the great creeping sickness that 
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may, in time, offer a grave threat to our democratic way 
of life. The Kefauver Crime Report gave alarming in- 
stances of syndicated crime and of unhealthy alliances 
with law enforcement officials. The pay-offs to law en- 
forcement officials, the dictatorial powers and methods 
of gangland control, the utter disregard for decency and 
human rights, these are all part of the Kefauver findings. 
Those who say that crime doesn't pay are dead wrong. 
It pays to the tune of seventeen to thirty billions yearly. 
(In 1951, the nation spent three and a half billions on 
its education.) 

Indeed, the unchecked course would be an unfortunate 
one for big-time sports, depicting hypocrisy and intellec- 
tual insincerity at their finest moments. If allowed to con- 
tinue over a period of time, the standards and prestige 
of American colleges and universities would be diluted 
to a serious extent. 

If the future course of big-time intercollegiate sports 
is guided by reform measures that are sincerely and per- 
sistently enforced, the future holds much promise. The 
conduct of big-time football could reach the highest ethi- 
cal plane in the history of the game ; it could exemplify 
high ideals of sportsmanship, joyful competition, and 
amateurism, and it could represent a citadel of integrity 
and honor. The College Presidents' Report, recent 
NCAA legislation, and the elimination of the two-platoon 
era denote progress in this direction. 

I wish the evidence would allow my conscience to make 
this statement: u The future holds great promise for a 
true realization of the amateur and educational aspects 
of big-time football." At the present time, I conceive such 
a statement to be one of good intentions. It will take 
much more than good intentions ever to make it a reality. 
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It will take men of vision, courage, and enough adminis- 
trative power to give weight to their decisions. 

For the pathway leading to the realization of the true 
purposes of big-time football is narrow, winding, full of 
pitfalls, and at times difficult to distinguish from other 
paths that lead into blind ends or into nightmares of com- 
mercialism. So difficult is the pathway that the summit 
has thus far remained beyond reach. This, however, does 
not preclude the possibility of its attainment. It is possible 
as long as even a few sincerely work for it. And today 
more than a few are devoted to the finer aspects of ama- 
teur football. 

There is still character in big-time college sports, to be 
sure, but much more is sorely needed. Educators, coaches, 
alumni, college registrars, deans, presidents, high school 
principals and superintendents, and representatives of the 
general public need to examine jointly the big-time sports 
problem and conceive mutually a line beyond which "they 
shall not pass." The job is beyond any one person or 
group; it will require, as did the original bonds that fas- 
tened America, a united effort, fervent in its mission and 
persistent in its actions. 



Appendix A The History of 
American Football 



This brief history endeavors to present an accurate 
and impartial picture of intercollegiate football. A back- 
ground study, such as this, is indispensable to a full un- 
derstanding of what goes on today. It is divided into two 
sections : Chronology of Football Rules and Conduct, and 
Trends in Organization and Administration. 

CHRONOLOGY OF RULES AND CONDUCT 

1869 (November 6). This day marked the birth of 
American intercollegiate football. Although the contest 
bore no resemblance to today's game, it planted the seed 
that has blossomed into a hundred-mlllion-dollar business. 
This first game was a running, kicking, continuous game 
with no holding of the ball, played under mixed rules 
agreed upon just before the game. John W. Herbert, a 
member of the first Rutgers team, described the game 
in a letter to Dean Hill: 

You refer to my participation in the first intercollegiate game 
of football ever played which took place at New Brunswick, N. J., 
between Rutgers and Princeton, November 6, 1869, in which 
Rutgers was victorious in a score of 6 to 4. (Before the game it 
was agreed that the team which first scored six goals would be the 
victor.) I was but sixteen years of age at the time. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the spirit of good fellowship that existed be- 
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tween the contesting teams, and the desire of the Rutgers men to 
entertain their adversaries and treat them fairly on the gridiron; 
and the dinner that followed the game. There were twenty-five 
players on each side, the goals were the same distance apart as in 
the games of today, and the posts and bars the same width and 
height as those today. Under the rules agreed upon at the opening 
of the game, the players had the right to kick and bat the round, 
rubber ball. We were not then permitted to catch the ball and run 
for a touchdown as today. 

1869 (November 13). Rutgers visited Princeton and 
was defeated 8 to 0. A "rubber" game was proposed but 
the faculties turned it down, believing that too much of 
the students' time would be taken from the pursuit of aca- 
demic knowledge. 

1870. Columbia became the third team to play inter- 
collegiate football, losing a 6-to-3 decision to Rutgers. 
James Van Rensselaer Weston, a member of the Rutgers 
team, described an incident in this game to Dean Hill : 

While rolling and prostrate on the ground, I saw Stuyvesant 
Fish, the Columbia giant, trying to jump over me. He landed with 
his No. 14's just grazing my cheek as he was nearly as large and 
raw-boned as Abe Lincoln I had a narrow escape. 

1871. There were no intercollegiate contests during 
this year. However, Princeton drew up a more definite 
set of rules than had been used up to that time. 

1872. Yale became the fourth team to play intercolle- 
giate football, winning a 3-to-O decision over Columbia. 
The game was played with fifteen players on each side. 

1873. On October 18, a meeting of representatives 
from. Princeton, Yale, Columbia, and Rutgers wrote the 
first set of football rules that applied to a group of teams. 
The rules were borrowed largely from soccer. 
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1874. Harvard organized a team and played two 
games with McGill University of Canada. One game was 
played with Harvard rules, predominantly of soccer vin- 
tage, and the other was played with McGill's Rugby rules. 
Harvard players took an immediate liking to the Rugby 
rules, which allowed a player to run with the ball. 

1875. Harvard played Tufts, using modified Rugby 
rules. Harvard played Yale using concessionary rules, a 
compromise between Rugby and soccer rules. 

1876. At the Harvard- Yale game, the first football 
program made its appearance. It was a post-card-size 
folder distributed free of charge to the patrons. 

(November 26). A meeting of representatives from 
Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, and Yale gathered at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and founded football's first 
governing body, the American Intercollegiate Football 
Association. Yale opposed the association, believing that 
each institution should be free to control its own football 
program. 

The association adopted a combination of soccer and 
Rugby rules. Stress on kicking was placed over running 
with the ball. The number of players on a side was fixed 
at fifteen players in the following positions : nine men on 
the rush line, one quarterback, two halfbacks, one three- 
quarterback, and two fullbacks. Field dimensions were 
fixed at 140 by 70 yards. The officials consisted of a ref- 
eree and two judges. 

The evolution in scoring shows the steady trend from 
the kicking to the passing and running game. Until 1886 
the only real value of touchdowns was the opportunities 
they gave for a free kick at the goal. 
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Point 








TD 


After TD 


Field Goal 


Safety 


1876 


I 


4 


None 


None 


1884 


2 


4 


5 


1 


1886 


4 


2 


5 


2 


1897 


5 


1 


5 


2 


1904 


5 


1 


4 


2 


1909 


5 


1 


3 


2 


1912 


6 


1 


3 


2 



1887. Princeton players wore tightly fitting canvas 
jackets called "smocks." Harvard objected strenuously 
because they made tackling more difficult. In those days 
tackling below the waist was illegal. The Princeton 
"smock" was the crude forerunner of today's gladiatorial 
attire. 

1878. An agreement among twelve colleges to have 
contests in public speaking, essay writing, and exercises 
in Greek, Latin, mathematics, and mental science marked 
an effort by the faculties to divert some of the students' 
interest in athletics. 

1879. Princeton introduced "guarding the runner," 
the first use of interference for the ball carrier. 

1880. Rules changes established the first line of scrim- 
mage. Up to this time the play was started by putting 
the ball on the ground. The players then surrounded and 
kicked at the ball, or the opponents' shins, until it rolled 
into the open where a player, if courage permitted, could 
pick it up and run. With the establishment of a crude 
scrimmage line the ball was kicked a couple of yards to 
a player and he would run with the ball. The number of 
players on each side was reduced to eleven and the playing 
field was reduced to 110 by 53 yards. 
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1881. A rules change was designed to eliminate tit 
games. It stated that in case of a tie at the end of the 
regulation ninety-minute game, then two additional fif- 
teen-minute periods would decide the contest. 

1882. The rules committee introduced "downs" and 
"yards" as follows: "If, on three consecutive downs, a 
team has not advanced the ball five yards, or lost ten 
yards, it must give up the ball to the other side at the 
spot where the final down is made." 

Team signals were initiated. At first they were sen- 
tences, then the first letters of sentences, and finally num- 
bers. 

1883. The rules on officiating were changed to pro- 
vide for two judges, one to be selected by each team, and 
an impartial referee who had the final word whenever 
necessary. 

1884. A Princeton player, R. Hodge, is credited with 
inventing the V or wedge plays. In this type of play ten 
of the eleven players took positions in a compact V-shaped 
formation with their arms locked around the player 
ahead. One player stood at the point of the V and put 
the ball into play by touching his toe to the ball and the 
ground simultaneously, then disappearing to the middle 
of the V, whereupon the whole mass moved ahead. Oppo- 
nents literall/ hurled themselves against the V to break 
it up. By 1888 the V play had become popular with most 
teams. 

1885. Harvard's faculty prohibited its teams from 
engaging in further intercollegiate football until the slug- 
ging rules were changed. At that time a player had to be 
warned about his slugging three times before he was 
ejected from the game. Harvard collected much ridicule 

lind some criticism for its courageous stand, but did gain 
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enough support to have the rules changed (1886) so that 
a player was ejected for his first detected slugging, if the 
rules were enforced. 

1886. The 1886 schedule of Lafayette College was 
an average one for its day : 



at Swarthmore 
at Easton 
at Easton 
at Easton 
at Hoboken 
at Philadelphia 
at Easton 
at Hartford 
at MIddletown 
at New Brunswick 
at Easton 
at Bethlehem 



Lafayette College played twelve games in twenty-seven 
days. Each game lasted a minimum of ninety minutes. 
Today's schedules represent quite an improvement. 

1888. Rules changes prohibited blocking with the 
arms extended. Tackling was permitted below the waist 
but not below the knees. This latter rules change had a 
marked effect upon the style of play thereafter. During 
the era of waist tackling (1876-87) the offensive line 
was spaced widely and the backs were well spread, per- 
mitting open field running to have an important place in 
offensive play. With the advent of lower tackling, open 
field running became more difficult. This forced the of- 
fense to become more compact and set the stage for the 
flying-wedge type of plays. 

1890. Navy defeated Army in their first meeting. 
Army evened the count in 1891. 



Oct. 13 


Lafayette 


20 


Swarthmore 


12 


Oct. 16 


Lafayette 


28 


Rutgers 


2 


Oct. 18 


Lafayette 


24 


Dickinson 


5 


Oct. 20 


Lafayette 


12 


Univ. of Pa. 





Oct. 23 


Lafayette 


5 


Stevens 





Oct. 30 


Lafayette 


10 


Univ. of Pa. 


20 


Nov. 6 


Lafayette 


12 


Lehigh 





Nov. 11 


Lafayette 


12 


Trinity 





Nov. 13 


Lafayette 





Wesleyan 


26 


Nov. 17 


Lafayette 


26 


Rutgers 


10 


Nov. 20 


Lafayette 


58 


Stevens 





Nov. 24 


Lafayette 


4 


Lehigh 
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1892. Harvard brought out the famous flying-wedge 
play. Ten players were divided up into two units, each 
unit dropping back about 20 yards and taking positions 
on the opposite sides of the field. Upon the quarterback's 
signal both sections converged toward the quarterback. 
As the two sections reached the quarterback he touched 
the ball to the ground to begin the play and disappeared 
into the wedge which was moving at a high rate of speed. 
Stopping this formation separated the men from the boys. 

1893. The Intercollegiate Football Association fell 
apart over a controversy on eligibility rules. During its 
lifetime, 1876-93, the association was a prominent factor 
in developing the game from a soccer-Rugby contest to 
a game roughly similar to that of today. 

1894. The flying wedge and other mass plays were 
severely criticized by the press and college officials. 

A special rules committee was appointed to handle 
mass plays and other rules changes. This group (in Feb- 
ruary) changed the length of the game from 90 to 70 
minutes. A linesman was added to the list of officials. 
Mass plays were curtailed by ruling that not more than 
three players could be in motion forward before the ball 
was snapped. 

The fall of 1894 brought forth A. Alonzo Stagg's 
"tackles-back" and G. Woodruff's "guards-back" plays. 
In these and similar plays, two or three players pulled 
out and came between the center and fullback to the other 
side of the line. Just before they reached the line the ball 
was snapped. This type of play, although spectacular 
and effective, contributed to the mounting indignation 
over the brutalistic aspects of the game. 

1899. The most successful as well as the most strenu- 
ous road trip ever taken by a football team was made by 
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Sewanee, also called University of the South. With vic- 
tories over Georgia, Georgia Tech, Tennessee, and 
S.P.U. behind them, the small squad of fifteen players, 
on November 7, 1899, embarked upon an amazing ad- 
venture. On November 9 at Austin they defeated Texas 
University 12 to 0. On November 10 at Houston they 
defeated Texas A.&M. 32 to 0. On November 1 1 at New 
Orleans they defeated Tulane 23 to 0. On November 13 
at Baton Rouge they defeated L.S.U. 32 to 0. On No- 
vember 14 at Memphis they defeated the University of 
Mississippi 12 to 0. Traveling in day coaches for a total 
of about 3,000 miles, eating wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, and without the benefit of practice en route, or 
scouting, the Sewanee team defeated five good teams in 
six days without having a point scored against them. 
1900. The penalty for off-side was set at 10 yards. 

1902. The penalty for holding was reduced from 10 
to 5 yards. 

1903. The quarterback was permitted to run with the 
ball. The new rule stated that the quarterback could run 
forward with the ball when between the two 25-yard 
lines, provided that he crossed the scrimmage line five 
yards from where the ball was centered. This rule brought 
the direct snap back into popularity and speeded up the 
game. 

Harvard completed the first football stadium. It seated 
57,000 spectators. 

1905. Two incidents climaxed the mounting disgust 
with the brutal aspetts of the game. ( 1 ) The death of 
Cadet Eugene Byrne in the Army-Harvard game shocked 
the nation. (2) Swarthmore built its team around Bob 
Maxwell, 250-pound linesman. The University of Penn- 
sylvania realized that they had to get Maxwell out of 
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the game if they were going to win. They didn't succeed 
but they did subject him to a merciless beating. The next 
morning a newspaper picture of his bloody and beaten 
face caught the eye of President Teddy Roosevelt. So 
angered was the President that he ordered the Rules 
Committee to banish the rough play or he would abolish 
the game by executive edict. 

1906 (February). Chancellor Henry MacCracken of 
New York University called a conference of twenty-eight 
colleges. One of the results of this meeting was the for- 
mation of the Intercollegiate Athletic Association of 
America. The association immediately went to work on 
rules changes, and the fruits of its endeavor revolution- 
ized the game in the following manner : The number of 
officials was changed to include a referee, two umpires, 
and a linesman. At least six players were required to be 
on the line of scrimmage when the ball was snapped. The 
length of the game was reduced to sixty minutes with ten 
minutes' rest between the two thirty-minute halves. A 
neutral zone along the line of scrimmage, the length of 
the ball, was established between the two lines. The dis- 
tance necessary to retain possession of the ball was 
changed from 5 to 10 yards. The forward pass was legal- 
ized. Hurdling, flying tackles, tripping, excessive use of 
hands and arms, and crawling with the ball were given 
heavier penalties. New eligibility rules established the 
one-year residence rule, thereby eliminating the tramp 
athlete and his relative, tHe ringer. The year 1906 is con- 
sidered as the beginning of modern football. The new 
rules changes gave the game new possibilities as well as 
greater safety. 

(October 3). In the Yale-Wesleyan game the first 
forward pass was thrown by Wesleyan's Sammy Moore 
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to teammate Van Tassell. However, it didn't help much 
because Wesleyan lost 21 to 0. 

190? r . The position of field judge was created; one of 
the umpires was eliminated. 

1908. The time between halves was lengthened to fif- 
teen minutes. The score of forfeit game was fixed at I 
to 0. Washington and Jefferson was the first team to 
number its players. However, this innovation did not 
come into general usage until about 1916. 

1910. The rules were changed to permit passing or 
running to cross the line of scrimmage at any point. The 
game was divided into four quarters. Seven players of 
the offensive team were required to be on the line of 
scrimmage when the ball was put into play. Flying tackles 
were barred. A player leaving the game was allowed to 
return at the beginning of any subsequent quarter. Push- 
ing or pulling the ball carrier and interlocked interference 
were declared illegal. A forward pass could not be longer 
than 20 yards beyond the line of scrimmage. 

191 2. More rule changes: The offensive team was 
given four downs in which to make the 10 yards necessary 
for u first and ten." The length of the field was reduced 
from 110 to 100 yards with a 10-yard pass zone behind 
each goal line. The point kickoff was moved from mid- 
field to the 40-yard line, and a touchback on the kickoff 
was brought out 20 yards instead of 25 yards. 

It is interesting to note the change in the size and shape 
of the football: 

Before 1896 the ball was nearly round in shape. 
1896: Rules called for a "prolate spheroid" but no fixed meas- 
urements were given. 

1912: Weight between 14 and 15 ounces. The long circumfer- 
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ence, nose to nose, shall be between 28 and 28^ inches, and the 
short circumference shall be between 22% and 23 inches. 

The steady reduction in the short circumference of the 
ball has greatly contributed to better passing attacks but 
has reduced the effectiveness of field goal attempts. 

If you are one of many who believe that a football is 
called a pigskin because it is made from a pig's skin, then 
let's go back to school. The term pigskin comes from the 
days before intercollegiate football when an inflated pig's 
bladder was used for a soccer ball. Today, all good foot- 
balls formerly covered a piece of round steak. 

1913. Notre Dame's Gus Dorais to Rockne and Pliska 
forward-pass combination upset a mighty Army team 35 
to 13, and solidly established the forward pass in football 
strategy. 

1914. The restriction upon the length of forward 
passes was abolished, and a penalty was attached to the 
intentional grounding of a forward pass. 

1917. In an attempt to eliminate sideline coaching, 
substitutes were prohibited from talking with team mem- 
bers on the field until after the first play was completed. 

1921. Bob Zuppke at the University of Illinois intro- 
duced the huddle. 

1 922. A player taken out in one half could not return 
in the same half, but one taken out in the first half could 
return in the second half. Before 1922 the "try for point" 
had to be a place kick. In 1922 the rules were changed 
so that any legal play could be made from the line of 
scrimmage (the S-yard line) for the extra point. 

1923. Shoulder guards were required to have padding 
on both the outside and inside. The kickoff was again 
moved back to mid-field. During the backfield shift all 
players were required to come to an absolute stop, to the 
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satisfaction of the officials, before the ball was centered. 
For the "try for point" the ball was moved up to the 3- 
yard line. 

1925. The kickoff was moved back to the 40-yard 
line. A flip of the coin would decide the kickoff. 

The goal posts were set 10 yards behind the goal line. 
The maximum time for huddling was set at fifteen sec- 
onds. A maximum time limit of thirty seconds was given 
to put the ball into play. The largest crowd (125,000) 
ever to see a football game gathered for the Army-Navy- 
game dedication of Soldier Field in Chicago. 

1929. Players were prohibited from running with a 
fumble, as is the case today in professional football. 

1933. On all out-of-bounds plays, the ball was brought 
in 10 yards from the sidelines. The clipping penalty was 
defined to include clipping of a player without the ball. 

1937. Players were required to wear numerals on the 
front and back of their jerseys. 

1938. The side zone for play after the ball had gone 
out of bounds was increased to 15 yards. 

1940. The penalty for a pass touching an ineligible 
receiver was the loss of the down and a 15-yard penalty. 
The maximum time for putting the ball into play was 
reduced from thirty to twenty-five seconds. 

1942. A 5-yard penalty was imposed for illegal delay 
in the game. 

1945. The Football Rules Committee voted to liber- 
alize substitution. The rule stated that unlimited substi- 
tutions were permissible while the clock was stopped. 
(The clock is stopped between periods, on out-of-bounds, 
after a score or touchback, on incomplete passes, during 
penalties, and at the official's discretion.) Each team 
was allowed three time-outs per half. 
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1946. The time-outs per half were increased to four 
per team. One player from each team might be replaced 
while time was in, provided the substitution was com- 
pleted before the ball was put into play. The size of the 
players' numerals was increased. 

1949. Unlimited substitutions were permissible each 
time the ball changed possession. Each time an illegal 
substitution was made, a delay-of-game penalty of 5 yards 
was charged. (An illegal substitution occurs when a player 
enters the game when the ball is in play or violates any 
of several restrictions.) The rule permitting one free 
substitution with u time in" was deleted. 

1950. The time-outs per half were increased to five 
per team. A S-foot restraining line must border the entire 
field. 

1951. The clock was stopped with the award of a first 
down after a free kick. 

1952. The clock was stopped with the award of a first 
down after any kick. A time-out as well as a penalty was 
charged for a violation of the substitution rule while the 
ball was in play. 

1953. The two-platoon system was abolished by a 
new rule which stated that players removed from the 
game during the first and third periods might not return 
to action in these periods. Players withdrawn before the 
final four minutes of the second and fourth periods might 
go back into the game in the last four minutes of these 
periods. 

No living American is better qualified than Alonzo 
Stagg when it comes to discussing the evolution of Ameri- 
can football. Mr. Stagg has been intimately associated 
with intercollegiate athletics since his enrollment at Yale 
in 1884. The high ethical standards and sincerity of his 
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coaching have been and will continue to be an inspiration 
to the hundreds of men and boys who have had the privi- 
lege of his association. 

Mr. Stagg believes the evolution of football has re- 
sulted from three conditions: (1) Since deception is an 
accepted part of our sports participation, a basic differ- 
ence from the British attitude, there has been a continuous 
effort to beat the rules and deceive or surprise the oppo- 
nent, thereby forcing a constant readjustment to equalize 
the disturbed balance between the offense and the defense. 
(2) The steady rise of Mr. Touchdown and the steady 
decline of Sir Goal has been responsible for an emphasis 
on the running and passing game. (3) American football, 
from the outset, was not bound by traditions ; it had few 
and relatively simple rules, and virtually no neutral offi- 
cials capable of interpreting and enforcing them. 

TRENDS IN ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Student Control. The first football game (November 
6, 1869, between Rutgers and Princeton) was student- 
conceived and operated. At this time, and for many sub- 
sequent years, the academic faculty considered the whole 
idea of intercollegiate football contrary to the best in- 
terests of a college education. 

An understanding of the faculty attitude toward foot- 
ball necessitates consideration of the influential philoso- 
phies of the day. These were: puritanism, austerity in 
matters of conduct and religion ; asceticism, disregard for 
the physical body; and scholasticism, an intellectual phi- 
losophy grounded on Aristotelianism. Consequently, ath- 
letics were out of joint with the ideals of college life, and 
they received little or no support or sympathy from col- 
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lege officials. In 1873 the Cornell University football 
team asked President White for permission to travel to 
neutral ground, Cleveland, for a game with Michigan. 
He replied: "I will not permit thirty men to travel- 400 
miles merely to agitate a bag of wind." The inability of 
educators of this era (1870-1900) to recognize the merits 
of intercollegiate football is responsible in no small de- 
gree for today's athletic mess. 

Lack of faculty support challenged the students to or- 
ganize, administer, and promote intercollegiate football. 
Coaching was initially the function of the team captain. 
In a very few years, interested alumni began to offer their 
services as players and coaches, and in some cases their 
financial support. 

The question of finances became important. It took 
money to send teams to other schools and to purchase 
equipment. Money was solicited from three sources. Ini- 
tially the college officials were approached. They refused 
to offer any financial support on the grounds that football 
was outside the purposes of the college. The next source 
was the alumni, who offered some assistance. However, 
by 1875 football had grown rapidly and more money was 
needed. This gave rise to the third source gate receipts. 

By this time student or alumni coaches were being re- 
placed by part-time coaches. For the large part these 
were former professional athletes of one sort or another, 
caring very little about the means used to achieve the 
end victory. 

In the 1880's the academicians, noting the rapid in- 
crease in football interest among the students and com- 
munity, took faltering steps to organize the sport. Their 
role, however, was strictly that of an impartial adviser 
who wanted little or no part in what he was advising. 
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Most colleges organized student athletic associations for 
the control of intercollegiate football. The faculty rea- 
soned that relegating athletics to a student organization 
that was separate and outside of the educational struc- 
ture of the college would allow close supervision but 
need little attention. In practice, the student organiza- 
tions functioned very poorly. They dealt with first things 
first, and did little or nothing toward developing the de- 
sirable features of the game or toward planning for the 
future. 

As a result, tramp and ringer athletes became frequent 
campus visitors. Some of these athletes never got closer 
to a college education than the football field. Lack of 
eligibility rules, no clear distinction between amateurism 
and professionalism, and no four-year eligibility led to 
rampant practices of illegal and unethical proselyting 
and subsidization. 

The professional or alumnus coach contributed his 
share to the very poor conduct of intercollegiate football. 
He treated college football as a full-fledged professional 
sport with the emphasis on winning. In 1 886, E. M. Hart- 
well wrote : "The ardor and activity displayed by the un- 
dergraduate world in games and exercises once frowned 
upon by the faculties and boards of trustees because of 
their vain, idle, and flesh-pleasing qualities have become 
so great that it is the fashion in certain quarters to speak 
of many colleges as if they were schools for ball players, 
oarsmen, and athletes.*' Today's game, with its many 
faults, is conducted on a higher educational and ethical 
plane than during the 1870-1905 era. 

Faculty Interest but Little Action. In 1898, Dr. Hart- 
well wrote: "The powerlessness of our educational lead- 
ers to originate, and their failure to adopt, effectual meas- 
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ures for evolving order out of the athletic and gymnastic 
chaos over which they nominally preside, constitutes one 
of the marvels of our time." 

While looking down their noses at football as a colle- 
giate activity, the academics were busy dropping verbal 
bombardments on the "evils" of college football. These 
charges included: overexaggeration, demoralization of 
the college, dishonesty among the players, betting and 
gambling, excessive physical strain, professionalism, pros- 
elyting, recruiting, subsidizing, brutality, poor coaching, 
extravagant expenditures, and general corruption of 
youth by the athletic monster. The defense, in 1953 fash- 
ion, strongly denied these accusations and pointed out the 
following values from football : physical vitality, mental 
alertness, manly character, loyalty, qualities of leader- 
ship, and sportsmanship. Almost all of the pros and cons 
used today are rehashes of the arguments used between 
1880 and 1905. 

Although faculty indifference was the general attitude 
in this era, there were some exceptions. In the very first 
year of intercollegiate football (1869), Rutgers and 
Princeton each won one game and wanted a "rubber" 
game. The faculties of the two schools did not permit 
it too much time would be taken away from the studies. 

In 1870, Amherst College organized the first athletic 
board. It consisted of three members of the academic 
faculty, three alumni of the college, M. F. Pratt (donor 
of the new field), and three undergraduates, namely 
the presidents of the baseball, football, and athletic asso- 
ciations. This board served as a pattern for many subse- 
quent athletic boards. 

Faculty Intervention: Too Little Too Late. The year 
1906 marks the beginning of modern football. A national 
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feeling of dissatisfaction with the brutal and commer- 
cialized aspects of intercollegiate football had been sim- 
mering since about 1890. The death of an outstanding 
player and the serious injury to another player, both in 
1905, caused a wave of severe criticism. President Roose- 
velt ordered the elimination of the brutal aspects of the 
game under threat of abolishing it. A meeting in 1906 
of twenty-eight college leaders started the action which 
culminated in three important influences upon the conduct 
of football thereafter. (1) New eligibility rules estab- 
lished the one-year residence rule, thereby eliminating the 
tramp and ringer athletes. (As early as 1898 the eligibil- 
ity codes for athletes at Columbia, Harvard, and Pennsyl- 
vania included requirements respecting academic status, 
intention to remain in school for the year, minimum work 
programs, one-year residence rule for transfers, and four- 
year eligibility.) (2) Rules changes were fashioned to 
make the game safer. (3) The Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association was formed. (In 1910 it became the National 
Collegiate Association.) This association was organized 
to serve in an advisory capacity to member colleges, and 
to keep check on practices of proselyting and subsidizing. 
The widespread and strong protests of 1905 were gen- 
erally quelled by the rules changes and the formation of 
the Intercollegiate Athletic Association in 1906. Athletic 
conferences were being organized throughout the country, 
and faculty "controF'of intercollegiate football was gain- 
ing momentum slowly. The wedding between faculty and 
athletic control was not based upon mutual love but upon 
necessity. Faculty acceptance of the educational values 
inherent in a properly conducted intercollegiate athletic 
program was gaining ground slowly. Unfortunately, by 
this time or earlier the alumni and general public had 
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taken such an interest in intercollegiate football that the 
faculties would have had an extremely difficult task of 
rectifying the program even if their maximum efforts had 
been applied to the task. The alumni and general public, 
from the very beginning, saw only the financial and enter- 
taining aspects of the game. Its educational purposes were 
out of the picture as far as they were concerned. 

A Lull After the Storm. Between 1910 and 1917 much 
discussion concerned amateurism and eligibility. Affirma- 
tive definitions of amateurism began to replace the nega- 
tive ones. For the first time ethical connotations of ama- 
teurism were considered. The 1921 NCAA Principles of 
Amateur Sports reads : "The spirit of amateurism carries 
with it all that is included in the definition of an amateur 
and much more. It stands for a high sense of honor, hon- 
esty, and fair play. It stoops to no petty technicalities and 
refuses to twist or avoid the rules of the game or to take 
unfair advantage of opponents." 

The Roarin' Twenties. In this happy-go-lucky era col- 
lege football roared as loudly as anything else. The 
golden era of sports did further damage to the principles 
and practices of amateurism. A prosperous and freely 
spending populace lavished money upon college football. 
Big stadium building characterized this era. To pay for 
a stadium or field house the athletic department needed 
better teams to draw bigger crowds, which meant more 
money. Better teams cost more money. So the merry-go- 
round started and continued. 

Proselyting and subsidization were conducted with a 
fine disregard for amateurism and the athlete's moral 
development. Newspapers started more extensive cover- 
age of college football teams. While some of their work 
served well the ideals of amateurism and wholesome par- 
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ticipation, some of it sensationalized and built up every 
little detail of the game beyond its importance. Also, it 
was the vogue of cartoonists to picture college football 
players as mental midgets and physical giants. Unfortu- 
nately this stigma is relatively common today. 

In the late twenties much was written of the evils in 
the conduct of intercollegiate football. Foremost of the 
exposes of this period was the Carnegie Foundation's 
splendid publication, American College Athletics. Despite 
sound verbal thrashings given to the conduct of college 
football, only minor reforms resulted. 

A Good Feature of the Depression: Athletic De-em- 
phasis. The stock market crash on October 24, 1929, 
dropped the bottom out of prosperity and carried with 
it some of the national worship at the shrine of college 
football. During the depression, college football some- 
what cleansed itself, because less of the green stuff was 
available for alumni support and for spectator patronage. 
When worse comes to worse, as it did for millions, one 
becomes considerably more interested in a full stomach 
and paying the bills than paying the price of a football 
ticket. 

In the thirties there was movement toward doing away 
with the secrecy of proselyting and subsidization by 
openly listing just what athletes could receive. 

In the late thirties and early forties King Football 
again was off to the races. This time he was scratched by 
the little man with a mustache. 

After World War II: Sky's the Limit. With the war's 
end and the public's incessant demand for a quick return 
to "normalcy," intercollegiate football blossomed forth 
very quickly. The returning veterans complicated the eli- 
gibility rules considerably. Veterans were allowed im- 
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mediate eligibility for varsity competition, and participa- 
tion in football during time in the armed services did not 
count against collegiate eligibility. With such fine hunting 
conditions, illegal and unethical practices of proselyting 
and subsidization reached record proportions. Although 
athletic recruitment was conducted on an ethical plane 
slightly higher than at the turn of the century, the finan- 
cial proportions made expenditures during any other pe- 
riod look like penny ante. Fabulous offers of all expenses, 
an automobile, spending money, and a few thousand dol- 
lars in the bank were offered to particularly outstanding 
prospects. A fair proportion of the coach's off-season time 
was (and still is) spent on the high school banquet cir- 
cuit. Just by coincidence many of these speeches happened 
to be in towns that had a good prospective collegiate 
player. 

The Sanity Code. In an attempt to stem the rising tide 
of commercialism and out-of-reason subsidization, the 
NCAA's Sanity Code was formally legislated on January 
10, 1948. 

The Sanity Code was incorporated into the NCAA 
Constitution as Article III. The following excerpts are 
key parts of the Code : 

ARTICLE in 
Principles for the Conduct of Intercollegiate Athletics 

Section 1. Principle of Amateurism. An amateur sportsman is 
one who engages in sports for the physical, mental or social bene- 
fits he derives therefrom, and to whom the sport is an avocation. 
Any College athlete who takes or is promised pay in any form 
for participation in athletics does not meet this definition of an 
amateur. 
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Section 2. Principle of Institutional Control and Responsibility. 
The control and responsibility for the conduct of both intercolle- 
giate and intramural athletics shall, in the last analysis, be exer- 
cised by the institution itself. 

Section 3. Principle of Sound Academic Standards. Athletes 
shall be admitted to the institution on the same basis as any other 
students and shall be required to observe and maintain the same 
academic standards. 

Section 4. Principles Governing Financial Aids to Athletes. 
Financial aids in the form of scholarships or otherwise, even though 
originating from sources other than persons on whom the recipient 
may be naturally or legally dependent for support, shall be per- 
mitted without loss of eligibility. 

Section 5. Principle Governing Recruiting, (a) No member of 
an athletic staff or other official representative of athletic interests 
shall solicit the attendance at his institution of any prospective 
student with the offer of financial aid or equivalent inducements. 
. . . This, however, shall not be deemed to prohibit such staff 
member or other representative from giving information regarding 
aids permissible under Section 4. ... 

The NCAA set up two committees to enforce the above 
provisions: (1) the Constitutional Compliance Commit- 
tee and (2) the Fact Finding Committee. These two com- 
mittees had charge of handling all information or charges 
of noncompliance by member institutions. Only the per- 
sistent violators would be brought before the NCAA Con- 
vention for expulsion, which required a two-thirds vote. 

Most football coaches and athletic directors took the 
code in their left hand and continued to build bigger and 
better mousetraps. They kept one eye on the enforcement 
provision, waiting for a "test" case. Their wait was a 
short one. In 1949, seven schools were found guilty of 
violating the code. The u sinful seven" were Villanova 
College, University of Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
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stitute, University of Maryland, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, the Citadel, and Boston College. 

On January 14, 1950, the NCAA delegates of 240 
schools voted upon expulsion of six of the seven violators. 
The vote (III to 93) was 25 short of the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary for expulsion. 

The schools up for expulsion used an effective argu- 
ment. They maintained that they were being punished 
for admitting what other schools also practiced but would 
not admit. The institutions who would cast their ballots 
in favor of expulsion, according to the "sinful seven," 
would be guilty of hypocrisy. "He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone. " 

A year later, January 13, 1951, the NCAA delegation 
voted to discard the Sanity Code as "unworkable." 

The brief but colorful tenure of the Sanity Code served 
well the ideals of intercollegiate sports. In the final analy- 
sis, the Sanity Code failed because too many big-time 
football coaches and athletic directors desired its failure. 
The Code represented a noble and sincere effort by right- 
eous-minded athletic leaders to stem the tide of commer- 
cialism and hypocrisy in big-time sports, but unfortunately 
their ideals and visions were not shared by a majority 
of practical-minded coaches, athletic directors, and ad- 
ministrators. 

The Integrity Code. In 1950, this code was proposed 
as a replacement for the Sanity Code. Fortunately, it 
didn't get anywhere. 

The Integrity Code recommended classification of all 
institutions on the basis of the degree of subsidization 
professed by each institution. The institutions would be 
given five classifications from which to choose, ranging 
from no help of any kind to full tuition and fees, room 
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and board, laundry, spending money, and part-time or 
vacation jobs. These classifications would establish maxi- 
mum limits of subsidization. With all institutions so classi- 
fied, other institutions would be well aware of the class of 
competition which could be anticipated from each institu- 
tion. No institution would complain of injustices if it went 
out of its class in scheduling opponents. 

RECENT ACTION BY THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION (NCAA) 

Statement of the NCAA Council. On August 29, 
195 1, the NCAA Council adopted the following twelve 
principles for the conduct of intercollegiate athletics. The 
statement was sent to college presidents, faculty dele- 
gates, and athletic directors of all member institutions. 
Each school was urged to evaluate its athletic program 
in light of these twelve principles : 

1. Confine practice sessions to the recognized season of the sport 
or limit and rigidly supervise out-of-season practice. 

2. Limit the number of games in each sport, particularly foot- 
ball and basketball, either through curtailment of the season or 
definite game limitations. 

3. Re-examine postseason games in light of the pressures they 
create, 

4. Urge reconsideration of the free substitution rule to eliminate 
implications of the platoon system, but preserve the protective 
health features of reasonable substitutions. 

5. Insist upon normal academic progress toward a degree for 
purposes of eligibility. 

6. Deny athletic eligibility to any student who has not been ad- 
mitted in accordance with regular published entrance requirements. 

7. Limit the number and amount of financial grants to athletes. 

8. Enlist the support of all true lovers of wholesome college 
athletics, particularly in alumni areas, to reduce undesirable re- 
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cruiting activity. This effort should be stimulated by top-level 
institutional administration. 

9. Demand strict adherence to the letter and spirit of rules, once 
they have been established either by institutions or by regional or 
national groups. 

10. Inflict the penalty of ineligibility on the athlete who know- 
ingly or willfully enters into collusion for the purpose of receiving 
gifts or subsidy beyond that regularly permitted by the institution 
or conference of his choice. 

11. Eliminate excessive entertainment of prospective athletes. 

12. Give close attention to the curriculum of the athlete to as- 
sure that he is not diverted from his educational objective. 

The statement received wide distribution among mem- 
ber institutions, the press and radio gave it a healthy 
boost, but it did not become an effective instrument for 
the welfare of college sports. It was scheduled for serious 
consideration at the 1952 NCAA Convention, but the 
College Presidents' Report took the spotlight from it. 

New Restrictions on Recruiting and Subsidizing. The 
1952 NCAA Convention voted strict controls for the 
conduct of intercollegiate sports stricter than those im- 
posed by the Sanity Code. A new section on financial aid 
was added to the NCAA Constitution. Its provisions 
state that any athlete who receives financial assistance 
other than that administered by his institution, legal par- 
ents, or guardian shall not be eligible for intercollegiate 
competition. 

On April 8, 1952, the NCAA Council named a four- 
man subcommittee to investigate reported violators of 
the NCAA Constitution. Named to the subcommittee 
were the NCAA's executive director, Walter Byers, John 
Hurlbut of Stanford, King Hendricks of Utah State, and 
Tom Hamilton of Pittsburgh. The four-man group will 
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serve as a fact-finding unit under the direction of the 
NCAA Council. 

On November 3, 1952, newspapers announced that the 
NCAA Council had recommended that Kentucky, Brad- 
ley, and Midwestern University of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
be placed on probation. The Council recommended that 
Kentucky be suspended from basketball competition for 
a year. It recommended that Bradley be banned from the 
NCAA's basketball tournament for one year. The actions 
of the NCAA Council represent a step in the right direc- 
tion, but some people were disappointed in the council's 
failure to make use of Judge Streit's findings about Ken- 
tucky and Bradley. The 1953 NCAA Convention voted 
approval of the Council's recommendations by 122 to 1. 

The 1953 Convention, by the vote of 135 to 14, gave 
the NCAA Council greater policing powers than ever 
before. New constitutional amendments will allow the 
Council to discipline member schools, short of expulsion 
or suspension. The latter actions must come from the con- 
vention. Actually, the council's actions against Kentucky 
and Bradley were not within its jurisdiction until the 1953 
Convention vote. 

New Measures on Ethical Conduct. Taking cogni- 
zance of the many evidences of "dirty" football during 
the 1951 season, the 1952 NCAA Convention established 
in the NCAA Constitution the "Principle of Ethical Con- 
duct." This new section of Article III states : "Individuals 
employed by or associated with member institutions for 
the administration, the conduct or the coaching of inter- 
collegiate athletics, and students competing in intercolle- 
giate athletics, shall deport themselves with honesty and 
sportsmanship at all times to the end that intercollegiate 
athletics, as a whole, their institutions and they, as indi- 
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viduals, shall stand for the honor and dignity of fair play, 
and the generally recognized high standards associated 
with wholesome competitive sports." Enforcement of 
these provisions is in the hands of the newly formed Com- 
mittee of Ethics. Findings of this committee on any par- 
ticular incident will be turned over to the NCAA Council 
for further study and action. An extreme violation of 
ethics could result in suspension or probation, 

Code of Ethics. At the 1953 NCAA Convention, the 
Ethics Committee of the American Football Coaches' As- 
sociation presented its Code of Ethics. Its purpose is to 
"clarify and distinguish ethical and approved profes- 
sional practices from those which are detrimental and 
harmful/ 5 The essential elements of the code are honesty 
and integrity. The code sets up a number of desirable and 
undesirable practices. For example, it states: "After 
games visitors should not be permitted in team dressing 
rooms until coaches have had sufficient time to complete 
all of their post-game responsibilities, including a careful 
check of player injuries. " Also, "It should be unethical 
for coaches to pick weekly game winners, or to participate 
in pre-season team ratings." The Committee of Ethics 
will endeavor to enforce the Code. 

The College Presidents' Report. In October of 1951, 
the American Council on Education (ACE) appointed 
a Special Committee of College Presidents to study col- 
lege athletics and make recommendations for the purpose 
of "educationalizing" college sports. The ten college 
presidents were: President John J. Cavanaugh, Univer- 
sity bf Notre Dame; President A. Whitney Griswold, 
Yale University; Chancellor R. G. Gustavson, University 
of Nebraska; Raymond B. Allen, former president of 
the University of Washington ; President John L. Plyler, 
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Furman University; Umphrey Lee, Southern Methodist 
University; President Victor L. Butterfield, Wesleyan 
University; Chancellor John D. Williams, University of 
Mississippi; President John S. Millis, Western Reserve 
University; and President Albert R. Olpin, University of 
Utah. President John A. Hannah, Michigan State Col- 
lege, was chairman of the group. 

The Committee of College Presidents started their 
investigations in October of 1951, hearing from a number 
of people directly connected with big-time football. The 
committee had several additional meetings before its final 
report was issued. The report represents the combined 
energies of the finest educators in America, reinforced 
and/or altered by the many persons who testified before 
the committee. Here are the key parts of the report : 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

L As in all other educational activities, the control of athletics 
should be held absolutely and completely by those directly respon- 
sible for the administration and operation of the institution. . . , 

II. Admission standards, as announced in official publications, 
should apply to all students, athletes and non-athletes alike. All 
admission procedures should be handled by the regular admissions 
officers and committees of the institution. 

III. In order to be eligible for intercollegiate competition, a 
student should be enrolled in an academic program leading to a 
recognized degree, and should be making normal progress, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, toward the degree. . . . 

V. ... Every institution should make continued efforts to 
increase the number of available scholarships and grants-in-aid for 
students of unquestioned academic ability who are in need of finan- 
cial help. . . . 

A. The first essential in combating proselyting and subsidiza- 
tion of athletes is to require that all financial aid to any stu- 
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dent, in money or in kind, except that which comes from his 
family, be administered by the institution under procedures 
established for administering scholarships and grants-in-aid 
to all students. 

B. . , . Promise of superior performance in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, including athletics, may be one of the factors con- 
sidered in awarding scholarships and grants-in-aid. It should 
never be the sole factor or even the primary one. Athletes 
holding scholarships or grants-in-aid should be required to 
meet the same standards of academic performance and eco- 
nomic need as are required of all other recipients. 

C. Reiterating the importance of graduating stipends to indi- 
vidual need, the Committee believes and recommends that 
any scholarship, grant-in-aid, or combination of financial 
awards for undergraduate students should be limited, both 
in amount and in time, to the student's actual educational 
expenses for tuition, fees, room, board, and books incurred 
during his first four undergraduate years. 

D. The Committee believes and recommends that no award 
should be conditioned by agreement on the part of the stu- 
dent to participate in athletics or any other extracurricular 
activity. No award should be withdrawn for reasons other 
than failure to meet the same conditions of scholarship and 
need as those under which the award was initially made. 

E. If the athlete meets his expenses wholly or in part from em- 
ployment, it is essential that he, like every other student, be 
required to give an honest hour of work for every hour's 
wage, 

F. Whatever policies may be adopted, the Committee recom- 
mends that each institution publish an accurate statement 
of the qualifications for each available type of scholarship 
and grant-in-aid. . . . 

VI. Each institution should clearly state in its catalog the rea- 
sons for its program of intercollegiate athletics and its policies with 
regard to the admission and aid of athletes. Each institution should 
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also release each year to opponent institutions, to regional accredit- 
ing agencies, and to appropriate educational and athletic associa- 
tions (information pertaining to who is receiving how much aid, 
and the academic performances of each group of athletes). . . . 

VII. Seasons for the three leading team sports, football, basket- 
ball, and baseball, should be clearly defined. The Committee recom- 
mends that all intercollegiate football games and practice be limited 
to the period between September 1 and the first Saturday in Be- 
cember; that all intercollegiate basketball games and practice be 
limited to a period of three and one-half months between Novem- 
ber 1 and March 15; and that all intercollegiate baseball games 
and practice be limited to a period of three and one-half months 
between February 1 and the end of the Spring semester or term, 
except for participation in commencement events. 

No post-season games should be permitted, and the number and 
frequency of intercollegiate contests should be carefully controlled 
and periodically reviewed. 

These recommendations have the following purposes : to elimi- 
nate bowl games, post-season tournaments, and in-season off-campus 
tournaments not under institutional auspices, all of which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, have exerted great pressure on many 
institutions to produce winning teams at any price ; and to protect 
students from excessive demands on their time and energies, which 
should be devoted primarily to academic pursuits. 

VIII. All institutions make efforts to attract students of the 
type and quality best adapted to profit from the academic programs 
offered. Such efforts, if properly conducted, are valuable, since they 
give prospective students pertinent information about various in- 
stitutions in which they may be interested. It is essential, however, 
that the abuses of recruiting athletes be eliminated. 

A. No member of the athletic staff or other representative of 
athletic interests should be permitted to offer financial or 
equivalent inducements to any prospective student; nor 
should any other person or group of persons, outside or in- 
side the institution, be permitted to do so, except those mem- 
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bers of the faculty and staff specifically authorized to award 
scholarships and grants-in-aid to all students. 

B. [Tryouts for high school players are prohibited.]. . , 

C. No institution should pay the traveling expenses of any pros- 
pective student to visit its campus* . . . 

X. ... In order to avoid some of the undesirable outside pres- 
sures associated with intercollegiate competition, institutions should 
be encouraged to compete with others having similar policies and 
programs. . . . 

Enforcement 

The Committee is aware that progress toward the goals en- 
visioned in this report must be made in an orderly way, over a 
period of time. All present contracts and commitments should be 
honored. 

As instructed by the Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Education in the resolution under which it has func- 
tioned, the Committee makes these recommendations primarily 
to the chief executive officers of American colleges and universities. 
It is their responsibility to confirm or establish proper institutional 
control of athletics on their own campuses, to make certain that 
sound policies are approved, and to institute procedures by which 
such policies will be effectively carried out. 

The Committee urges, however, that regional and national agen- 
cies hawing a direct interest in athletics cooperate in the enforce- 
ment of the recommendations made above or of others with similar 
intent. The regional accrediting associations have an especially 
important role to play, because they represent the point of view 
of education as a whole, include secondary schools as well as col- 
leges in their purview, and can apply sanctions which all institu- 
tions respect. Acting in concert, the regional agencies can do much 
to bring about nationwide adherence to sound standards of conduct 
in athletics. 

The Committee also urges that the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association and the several athletic conferences adopt the same 
general policies and use their authority and influence to secure 
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compliance. No athletic conference can afford to encourage prac- 
tices which may subject its member institutions to censure from 
organizations charged with enforcing proper educational standards. 
Finally, the Committee repeats that rarely has strong and imagi- 
native leadership been more urgently needed. // the principles and 
procedures here recommended are not suited to all situations in 
all detailed respects, they nevertheless indicate the degree of the 
problem and the general and drastic nature of the cure. With minor 
modifications needed to adjust these principles and practices to 
specific situations, they should afford all institutions, groups, and 
conferences the means of proper emphasis and control, provided 
the leadership is strong. It is the hope of the Committee that leader- 
ship will be strong and that in short order our colleges and uni- 
versities will have so responded to the crisis as to call forth renewed 
faith in their integrity. 

The ACE Code, as it is called, aroused more interest 
and comment than did the Sanity Code. Most of the 
newspaper reporters commented favorably upon the code 
but the majority of big-time coaches have given the code 
a rough going-over. They believe the college presidents 
should work through the NCAA and AFCA (American 
Football Coaches Association). Could it be that big-time 
coaches and NCAA delegates are reluctant to support a 
program that is designed to accomplish what they failed 
to do a couple of years earlier with the Sanity Code? 

Does the ACE Code Have Teeth? The college presi- 
dents' plan calls upon full support from the six regional 
accrediting agencies. These powerful organizations deter- 
mine the academic status of American colleges and uni- 
versities. If a school is ousted from one of the six regional 
agencies, it means the credits from that college cannot be 
accepted at any other accredited school. Since every repu- 
table institution is a member of an accrediting agency, 
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you can see the power of their word. The presidents hoped 
these agencies would help enforce the code by refusing 
to accredit schools in violation of its provisions. 

On February 28, 1952, two of the six national accredit- 
ing agencies, the Middle Atlantic States and the New 
England States College and Secondary School Associa- 
tions, said they could not enforce the ACE Code because 
it was "impractical" and beyond their function. This, of 
course, was a serious threat to the report. Without a 
strong means of enforcement, the ACE plan appeared 
to be headed toward the same fate as the Sanity Code. 

On April 3, 1952, the report received a timely shot in 
the arm when the North Central Agency voted to enforce 
most of the ACE plan. This agency is the largest of the 
six. It covers 350 colleges and universities in 19 states 
extending across the northern half of the country from 
West Virginia to New Mexico and Arizona. The North 
Central aimed its heavy guns at subsidization. It also 
struck at snap courses, athletic scholarships, and over- 
emphasis on winning. Concerning the emphasis of the 
North Central, Dean J. B. Edmonson of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan said: "Those things [spring practice 
and bowl games] will take care of themselves if we clean 
up the evils of recruiting, proselyting, and overemphasis 
of athletics on the campus." 

A new committee on athletic policies headed by Dean 
Edmonson was set up to implement the North Central 
program, which went into effect September 1, 1952. Prin- 
cipals of the 3,198 high schools in the association will 
serve as grass-root investigators. They will report in- 
stances of high school athletes receiving large financial 
lures to attend a certain college or entering colleges with 
poor high school scholastic records. Despite human weak- 
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nesses that may fall upon high school principals, the 
North Central plan of using principals as grass-roots 
investigators looks good. Its sincerity of purpose and 
functionability remains for the judgment of time. 

Without a method of enforcement that is reasonably 
sure and consistent, any program is doomed to failure. 
It is good to think that colleges and universities and ath- 
letic conferences will follow recommendations such as the 
ACE plan, but when money speaks the truth is silent. 
Big-time football is big business; consequently, educa- 
tional purposes often play second fiddle to Lord Green- 
back. For this reason, the threat of punishment for viola- 
tions of sports conduct and ethics is essential to the suc- 
cess of any reform program. 

Institutional Control. The best way to correct and 
control the misconduct in big-time football is from within. 
The William and Mary situation was handled very well 
by the academic faculty, once it got into high gear. The 
reform enactments at the University of Chicago and Car- 
negie Tech are further evidences of the effectiveness of 
this type of control, if the college president and faculty 
are sincerely behind it. 

In practice, institutional control is ineffective in many 
cases because the faculty and administration are too en- 
grossed in their own problems to consider those of sports, 
naive enough to believe their institution operates an edu- 
cationally sound football program (a few big-time schools 
do), and/or prefer to look in the other direction. Conse- 
quently, institutional control is not enough. Other con- 
trols are needed. 

Conference Control. The year of 1951 was an ex- 
tremely active one for the legislation of conference re- 
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forms. Every major conference took some sort of action 
to purify its program. 

In general, the conferences placed further limitations 
upon recruiting. Coaches were further restricted in theory 
from making the initial contact with outstanding football 
talent. 

Most conferences left the problem of television up to 
the NCAA. 

The two-platoon system was discussed, but little or no 
action was taken to change it. (It remained for the 1953 
Rules Committee to end abruptly the two-platoon era.) 

Two conferences, the Big Seven and the Southern, 
banned bowl games. 

On subsidization, the trend of conferences seems to be 
toward giving the athletes a free ride and doing it in an 
open manner. Bringing such subsidization out into the 
open does not reduce the inequality and unfairness of the 
free-ride program. 

Every conference discussed the issue of spring practice 
and many of them voted to curtail it. The NCAA's pro- 
gram of twenty days for spring practice is about the 
length of time that a majority of conferences had voted 
into effect at their December, 1951, business sessions. 

Ivy League Action. The strongest conference reform 
action taken during 1952 was that of the Ivy League 
(Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, and Yale). On February 19, 1952, 
the presidents of these Ivy League schools announced the 
following eight-point program. They agreed: 

1. To abolish so-called football clinics, that is, the practice of 
assembling high school coaches to explain and demonstrate coach- 
ing methods of the staff. 
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2. To abolish spring football practice because of the peculiar 
pressure on football and the desire to avoid intensity of athletic 
specialization in a single sport. In taking this action the committee 
recognizes that the same evils may exist in other major sports, 
and they are proceeding with a study of this matter. 

3. To start fall football practice for all institutions on Thurs- 
day, September 4, 1952. 

4. That beginning with the fall of 1953, each institution would 
play every other institution in the group at least once every five 
years. 

5. To study ways and means of reducing the number of games 
scheduled. 

6. To reaffirm the principle of control of athletics by academic 
authorities, this control to include scheduling policy, eligibility, the 
award of scholarships, and student aid. 

7. To amend the eligibility rule in the present agreement by in- 
cluding the following: "Beginning in 1954 no student shall be 
eligible whose secondary school education was subsidized or whose 
post-college education is promised by an individual or group of 
individuals not closely related to the family as a consideration for 
his attending the college which he now attends." 

8. To amend the rule in regard to post-season football contests 
to read as follows: "The subscribing institutions shall not engage 
in post-season football contests or any contests designed to settle 
sectional or other championships, and no player representing these 
institutions shall participate in such contests, and no coach shall 
undertake to coach teams entered for such contests." 

The impact of the Ivy League program cannot be 
judged for a few years. Their plan is educationally sound, 
but does it have adequate means of enforcement? 

The formation of conferences has been a very good 
thing for college football. They have provided schools 
of about the same economic status, educational philoso- 
phy, size, and curricula an opportunity to compete against 
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one another. Also, the incentive of a conference cham- 
pionship is a wholesome one. 

Each major conference employs a full-time commis- 
sioner to enforce its rules and regulations, and uphold 
the finer aspects of college football within his conference. 
If you ask any commissioner about the conduct of football 
in his conference, he will likely paint for you a wholesome 
and high-minded picture. However, at the present time 
there isn't a major conference in America that is not 
guilty of violating a multitude of ethical and/or written 
regulations governing the conduct of its sports program. 
The degree and type of violations vary within each con- 
ference, but some of the guilt has spilled on each one. 

Control of big-time football at the conference level 
has given and will continue to give college football many 
rewards. This type of control, however, is without real 
teeth in most cases. 
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